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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 — 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it- and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
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BONFIRE TO GREET 
OCCUPIED DENMARK 


Srocxuoitm, December 27, by wireless. 
As in previous war years, a huge bonfire 
was lit at Helsingborg in Sweden, directly 
opposite Elsinore in Denmark, as a visual 
Christmas greeting to the blacked-out 
Danes across the Sound, which at this 
point is only two and a half miles wide. 
This year the bonfire ritual was made 
especially significant by the presence of 
many Danish refugees who earlier in the 
fall had escaped to Sweden to avoid the 
German terror. Joel Laurin, Mayor of 
Helsingborg, made an address and the 
national anthems of the two countries 
were sung. On the Danish side, the Mayor 
of Elsinore, P. Christensen, spoke at a 
gatherimg watching the Swedish bonfire 
practically from the shadow of the 
Shakespearian Hamlet castle, “Kron- 
berg.’"—The American-Swedish News Ex- 
change, Ine. 


TURKEY STRIVES TO 
RAISE HEALTH STANDARDS 


Anxara. Turkey is just beginning to 
break ground in a serious effort to im- 
prove her standards of public health. 
Five new health centers have recently 
been opened in regions near the na- 
tional capital, but because of the absence 
of any adequate transportation or com- 
munication to the small villages, prog- 
ress in any significant sense is not yet 
claimed by the Turks themselves. _Writ- 
ing in the newspaper Vatan, a Turkish 
observer said: “All we have done up to 
the present is to remove some of the ob- 
stacles lying across our path so as to 
open the way for an intelligent approach. 
But the task to be done is still not 
understood, imagined, or estimated. The 
methods have not been thought of or 
made ready. Our social and economic 
forces are not yet awakened. Good work 
is being done here and there, but these 
efforts depend on individuals, and are 
impermanent and unrelated.” 

The writer then tells of the experiment 
carried out at the health center at Eti- 
mesut, not far from the capital, which 
showed that primitive agriculture has its 
own level of public health, and that 
until living conditions among the peas- 
ants can be improved there is practically 
no hope of raising the health standards 
of the country. 

The experiment. showed that infant 
mortality in the agricultural communities 
rose sharply at harvest time, because 
mothers, having to help in the fields, were 
obliged to neglect their children. Two 
years ago the Government sent harvest- 
ing and threshing machines into the re- 
gion. Two months’ harvesting was com- 
pleted in a week. That year not one 
child died of neglect in the area. But 
the following year the machines did not 
come. At once the infant mortality chart 
shot up to the level of earlier years— 
Worldover Press. 
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Our New Address’ 


All communications 
to The Christian Leader 


should now be addressed 
to 


16 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASS. 


JOINT MEETING OF 
UNITARIANS AND 
UNIVERSALISTS 


The Universalist Sabbath School 
Union and the Unitarian Sunday School 
Union will hold their annual joint meet- 
ing Monday evening, February 21, at 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. Supper 
will be served at 6:15 p. m. Reserva- 
tions must be made no later than Satur- 
day, February 19—telephone Mrs. 
Evelyn Barker, MYStic 3172-W. The 
address of the evening on “Religious 
Education in Wartime” will be delivered 
by Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler at 7:15. 
The worship service will be led by Rev. 
Frederick May Eliot. Every church 
school teacher and officer is urged to at- 
tend this fellowship gathering. Take any 
car from Park Street stopping at Arling- 
ton Street. 


WHO’S WHO 

Ipa M. Fousom is executive director 
of the Association of Universalist 
Women. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish of Milton, Mass. 


Frep C. Lurnine is superintendent and 
secretary of the New York Universalist 
Convention. 


Grace J. Boswortu is the wife of 
the minister -of the Unitarian-Univer- 
salist church of Atlanta, Ga. 


Cuarence R. Skinner is dean of the 
School of Religion of Tufts College. 


Exitswortn C. Reamon is president 
of the Universalist Church of America, 
minister of Betts Memorial Church, 
Syracuse, and a prominent leader of the 
American Red Cross for Onondaga 
County, New York. 


Grorce P. Howarp is a representative 
of the Committee on Co-operation with 
Latin America. He has just completed 
a 16,000-mile tour in South America, 
where he has been laboring as an evan- 
gelist. 
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A Unified Appeal for Support 


UNIFIED appeal for funds for all the work done 
by the Universalist Church of America is a dig- 
nified, a sensible and an efficient thing. It is in line 
with appeals of communities for support of various 
charities. Today the forward-looking, progressive 
community uses the method of the community chest. 
Now the Universalist Church of America is going after 
the money that it needs for its work in this way. It 
is a Unified Universalist Appeal for $40,000. 

It cannot at this juncture assume the budgets of 
the Association of Universalist Women or of the 
Universalist Publishing House, but every organization 
that depends on the Universalist Church of America 
for an appropriation becomes thereby a part of this 
project and the Publishing House is enabled to face 
wartime conditions by the aid of the U.C.A. 

Some of us in the past have had doubts about the 
possibility of making our people see this project in its 
true light. But the time has come to lay our doubts 


aside. The thing is launched. The men whom we have 
elected to take charge of our affairs are for it. Cer- 
tainly the old methods of raising money have not been 
such brilliant successes that it will tear at our heart- 
strings to part with them. 

The general superintendent calls the work of the 
Universalist Church “a priority.” In time of war, 
he says, it is more needed than ever before in its 
history. Today with Fascism struggling for control 
of the earth, the principles of universal brotherhood 
must be made clear and strong, for they mean its 
overthrow. 

“Our people will support this larger program,” 
writes Dr. Reamon, “if and when they understand it.” 
We ask all our people to read his brief but effective 
article in this issue. Let us help make the project a 
success by participating ourselves to the limit of our 
ability. 


; | Brotherhood Week 


S in former years, the National Conference of 

Christians and Jews asks us to celebrate Brother- 

hood Week, February 20-26, 1944, the week of Wash- 
ington’s birthday. 

Dr, Robert A. Ashworth, formerly editor of the 
Baptist, who now is giving his entire time to fighting 
intolerance and to promoting co-operation between 
Jews and Christians, and between Catholics and 
Protestants, writes us as follows: 


We are very grateful for the help that the religious press 
has given to the National Conference in promoting Brother- 
hood Week. Surely there was never a time when it was more 
_ important and necessary than now to combat prejudice and 
to broaden and deepen in this country the principles which 
Brotherliood Week proclaims. Patriotism and religion both 
demand it. When we have won the war it will be tragic if 
the hate movements that followed World War I are revivéd. 
’ We must put up a fight at home against subversive in- 
fluences that threaten the American way of life somewhat 
commensurate with the fight our boys are putting up on 
the firing line. This will be for many of us a “moral equiva- 
lent of -war.” 

Brotherhood is not a luxury, but a necessity. It is the 
recognition of the true relationship of man to his fellow man, 
obedience to the law of man’s being. The brotherhood of 
eg is a corollary of the Fatherhood of God. All men are 


brothers because all are children of God. For men of different 
races, nations or religions to treat one another as brothers 
is to live in accord with the nature of man as God has created 
him. To live otherwise is contrary to nature and carries with 
it the penalties that are attached to such dereliction. To deny 
brotherhood is to deny God. 

Brotherhood always requires the effort to understand our 
fellow. It always demands justice in our relations with him. 
It always calls for respect for human personality. 

The essence of brotherhood is a willingness to give to 


_ other men every right and dignity we want to keep for our- 


selves. This elevates it from the level of sentiment into that 
of purpose and action. Brotherhood, so conceived, is essen- 
tial to the fulfillment of our democratic ideals of America. 

Tt is essential, also, in the world, if we are to have a just 
and lasting peace. To perpetuate unnatural attitudes of in- 
tolerance, animosity, contempt and hatred is to keep men 
divided and hostile. Peace cannot be built on it. The 
dearth of brotherhood brought on this war. Only the prac- 
tice of brotherhood between nations and within nations can 
make wars to cease. : 

This is the teaching of religion, and statesmen are coming 
to see it and to teach it, too. A triumph of armed might, 
a rearrangement of national boundaries, even the organiza- 
tion of an association of nations, will not, singly or together, 
guarantee a durable peace. But brotherhood will do it. 
Nothing else will do it. 
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A former president of the Universalist Church of 
America, Victor A. Friend, leads this movement in 
New England. Universalists should rally to his sup- 
port, not because he is Victor Friend but because he 
is leading in a movement of transcendent importance. 


WE HAVE A BOOKSTORE 


E have a good bookstore. We do not carry a 
stock as large and as varied as bookstores with 
larger capital, but then we do not have the overhead 
expense that they have. We do not need to display 


every book that comes out, but we know what comes: 


out. And as our business*is largely a mail-order busi- 
ness, and as our Universalist helpers have a personal 
interest in all our churches and people, and as they 
move as fast as the mails will allow, they are growing 
in popularity. 

We could double our business in three months if— 
Do you know what the if is? It is not a big if. We 
could double our business if all our people knew that 
we were in the business. 

Universalist people are not narrow, but they are 
loyal, and they do not think it narrow to patronize 
fellow Universalists. They do many things to help the 
cause. They give money. They give bonds. They 
leave bequests. Why not buy your books at our own 
bookstore at 16 Beacon Street, Boston? It is owned 
by the Universalist Publishing House. Forgive that 
incident seventeen years and three months ago when 
somebody stepped on your toes. Get it out of your 
head that somebody at the bookstore is getting a fat 
salary. If such salaries ever were they have “gone 
with the wind.” We are down to hard pan. We are 
building up a good business. We are turning deficits 
into profits, tiny to be sure, but promising. 

And if you don’t know what you want but want it, 
tell us about it. Seattle and Pasadena are as near for 
cur purposes as Malden and South Weymouth. 

We are in the book business. We have a good store. 
We want your patronage. We have a large company 
' of friendly booksellers and religious specialists close by 
always ready to help us, whether your order is for 
books of religion or fiction, science, history, sports, 
agriculture, or almost anything else. 


A CHURCH WITH NO FRONT SEATS 

E have a problem for architects. It is to build 

a beautiful, churchly edifice for worship in which 
there shall be no front seats. There is no use for front 
seats. People are afraid of them. The space is wasted. 
Why have them?. We are at the task of squaring the 
circle and of inventing perpetual motion. Why not 
invent a church with all back seats? 

It is a noble trait in people which makes them shun 
front seats. It is of course their innate modesty. They 
desire to get as far away as possible from the amen 
corner. Their ambition is to fulfill the scripture about 
taking a lower place at table. To be sure, the modesty 
often is hidden in other relationships, but to see it ooze 
out as an individual sinks into a back seat is touching 
and beautiful. . 

Some church people designate as front seats all in 
advance of a middle line. That leaves a great void in 


kingdom of good will.” 
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the front half of the church. It is hard on a speaker. 
What can we do to fill the void without turning back 
seats into front seats and so making them ineligible 
for use? 

We do not advocate asking people to use the front 
seats. They will not do it. The sun may rise in the 
west and set in the east, the Tropic of Capricorn may 
swap places with the Tropic of Cancer, but the modest, 
goodly, lovable Universalists, whether of the east or 
west, the north or south, will not sit down in front. 

If a church with no front seats proves imprac- 
ticable, we propose a movable pulpit which might be 
judiciously shoved about in pursuit of elusive con- 
gregations. 


THE LENTEN BOOKLETS* 

OTH Universalist and Unitarian Churches have 
put out creditable Lenten. Manuals for 1944. 
Professor Miles of St.. Lawrence University is the 
author of one and Mr. Pennington, the successor of 
Crothers in Cambridge, is the author of the other. 
Both deal with the truth that God has endowed us, 
but that we must put forth effort in order to profit by 
the endowment. Here is the earth, but it must he tilled. 
Here are fire and ores, but knowledge must be gained 
and men trained. Here is life, but none of its higher 
levels can be reached without great effort. As Pen- 
nington says, “Freedom of speech means nothing if 
we have nothing significant to say. There can be no 
freedom of thought without thought. And freedom of 
religion is a shibboleth if the highest energies of the 
human soul do not go forth to meet God and share in 
the action of his creative love.” 
Approaching his subject in the simple, direct ie 
so characteristic of him, Professor Miles tells us that 
bis aim in the Lenten Manual “is not merely to 
reaffirm the importance and necessity of freedom, but 
to give recognition to the limitations and the disciplines 
freedom imposes upon those who would have it serve — 
as a constructive force in the building of a universal 
So at once he launches into a 
plain exposition of the effort that man must put forth 
to free himself from intolerance, from bondage to 
dogma, from careless or cruel speech, from indifference, 
from squalor, from fatigue, from idleness, from a com- 
plaining spirit and from fear. Likewise he discusses 
not only the bonds to be broken, but the service to be 
rendered when man is set free. He says some incisive 
things upon preaching, upon worship, upon private 
prayer and upon labor. A little better proofreading 
would have caught errors of spelling and the substitu- 
tion of Paul for Peter in a reference to the famous 
scene in the tenth chapter of the Book of Acts, and 
some English that could not possibly have been in- 

tended by either author or editor. 
“ Charles Park, in a teview of Pennington’s manual 
in the Christian Register, says that his booklet makes 


*The Price of Freedom. By Edson Russell Miles. Univer- 
salist Publishing House, Boston. Five cents each. Four 
cents in lots of six to fifty, three and a half cents in lots of 
more than fifty, plus postage. 


*The Disciplines of Freedom. By Leslie T. Pennington. 


The Beacon Press, Boston. Five cents each. 
a 
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its appeal to the intellect and intimates that Penning- 
ton has written for the scholars. We cannot concur. 
To us the meditations — in the main are profoundly 
moving. 


Our Universalist booklet has been improved in ° 


_appearance, but we wish that we could have afforded 
jan index prepared with something of the ability shown 
in making an index for the Unitarian booklet. This 
Unitarian index reveals the beautiful unity of the work 
and the majestic procession of truths. 

_ There is no need of comparing the two booklets, 
except to say that the work of Professor Miles doubt- 
less is better adapted to the great body of our people. 
But we must add that we hope that many will studi- 
cusly and prayerfully read both booklets; for such 
literature is liberating in a time when liberty is endan- 
gered and steadying in an hour of testing. 


“MANY HAVE GIVEN UP” 


ANY of our ministers with views have “given up 

trying to get them into Tue Leapmr.” So a friend 
writes us. We are puzzled. Usually all the reactions 
goin. Very seldom is one left out. To be sure, we do 
not have room for all the ten-point articles, but that 
fact need not stop a man with views. The greater the 
man, the less space he needs, and the less space he 
needs the more we want him to take. 


But whether a man be great or not, we want his 
“views.” It is conceivable that he may know more 
about a subject than all of Universalist Headquarters 
or all Tum Curistran Leaver force put together. And 
we will admit, albeit a bit reluctantly, that this may 
not be such a high tribute to his knowledge. 


“REFUGEES WHO WROTE SCRIPTURE” 


OMETIMES a book of questions and answers is of 

great value in the study of literature. It sends 
us back to a masterpiece with a background. However 
above such helps great scholars may be, the rank and 
file profit by such helps. Roy L. Smith has given us 
a twenty-five cent book* made up of 203 questions 
and answers about the Babylonian captivity of the 
Jews. In that period the books called Samuel, Kings, 
Joshua, Judges, Ezekiel and the Second Isaiah were 
written. Refugees wrote scripture. 


As Dr. Smith says: 


A generation that reads about deportations, governments 
in exile, refugeés, demolished cities, forced labor, and puppet 
princes, in every morning’s newspapers, should find the study 
of the problems and sufferings of the Jews in their Babylonian 
exile very modern. Caught as they were in a vortex of world 
upheaval, and becoming victims of a powerful and ruthless 
overlord determined on world mastery, the records of the 
spiritual struggle of the Jewish people should be thrilling for 
modern readers. : 


Roy L. Smith is a brilliant editor and preacher 
rather than a profound scholar, but he brought 
together a board of seven great Old Testament 


scholars to pass on his work and to help him, and so - 


*Refugees Who Wrote Scripture. By Roy L. Smith. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. Twenty-five cents. 
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we have the scholarship of the scholar and the life and 
the color of the popular lecturer and writer. 

The study is number four in the “Know Your Bible 
Series.” Number three was “Writing Scripture Under 
Dictators.” 

It is a useful series. It seems to have met a need. 
A live teacher could have an interesting time with it. 


THE UNDODGEABLE 

NE of Dickens’ characters was called “The Artful 

Dodger.” Many there are in our generation who 
pride themselves on their ability to dodge responsibili- 
ties that other people have to assume or to break laws 
and get away with it. Another manifestation of the 
same trait is the effort “to get something for nothing” 
—to avoid paying the price. 

The truth is that such dodging and evasion cannot 
succeed for long. Life catches up with the lawbreaker. 
In the very constitution of things there is the un- 
dodgeable. 

Once, for a brief time, we saw something of C. E. 
Montague, editor of the Manchester Guardian. Al- 
though over age, he served in the last war as a private 
soldier. Few men in our times were greater masters of 
our English tongue. 

Leshe Pennington in his Lenten booklet quotes 
Montague as follows: 

In reply to the suggestion, “Anything can be wangled in 
the Army,” C. E. Montague once.said: “You are more aware 
of the stars in war than in peace. Childish as it may seem 
to the wise, a few years’ nightly view of them and other in- 


variable arrangements may give the simple soul a surprisingly 
lively twinge of what the ages of faith have meant by the 


fear of God—the awesome suspicion that there is some sort 


of fundamental world order or control which cannot by any 
means be put off or dodged or bribed to help you break its 
own laws. . ... 

Who shall push the Dragon or Great Dog off his beat? 
And—who knows?—that may be only a part of a larger sys- 
tem of cause and effect, all of it as hopelessly undodgeable.” 


IN A NUTSHELL 


An Englishwoman writing to the New York Times 
describes the joy that American soldiers gave at Christ- 
mas time to the children of. England: Our boys, she 
says, denied themselves to give children’s parties all 
over England with Christmas dinners and toys that 
had not been seen often in England since the war 
began. 


Write just as small as you can, with just as hard a 
pencil as you can, or with just as faint a ribbon as 
you can, and note how pleased the editor will appear 
and how holy a man he really is. 


The sermon of Rey. Hugh Stevenson Tigner on’ 
“The Global Responsibility of Christians’ has made 
a marked impression both in and out of the Universalist 
Church. It is likely that it will be republished. 


The new Commission on Literature of the Univer- 
salist Church of America is planning to share respon- 
sibility with the Publishing House for the production 
of more devotional literature. . 
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Help for the Brave Chinese 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER he 


Ida M. Folsom 


ONCERN for the world mission of the church has 

led the Association of Universalist Women to 

accept responsibility for a small part of the reconstruc- 

_ tion program in one of the great stricken areas of our 
world—China. Pay 

Pursuant to the reronuneudavion passed at the 54th 
biennial convention last October, the Executive Board 
has just confirmed a motion which commits the Asso- 
ciation to a new project in China, and which pledges 
$3,000 to its support for the initial year. 

Those who have followed trends in missionary tech- 
nique, and especially those who have sat in at confer- 
ences where missionaries and mission boards have been 
looking ahead toward postwar work in this field, are 
convinced that the greatest contributions are hence- 
forth to be made by native workers operating under a 
planned program instituted by mission boards. The 
fact that American missionaries have too often at- 
tempted to superimpose a foreign culture, with small 
appreciation or regard for the indigenous culture, is 
generally recognized, and, as many liberals believe, may 
have been largely responsible for the very slow gains 
of Christianity in the Orient. And, too, in the case of 
the Universalist denomination, its small foreign field 
was too isolated for the program to receive the critical 
analysis and the personal supervision of those quali- 
fied to view the results objectively. In view of these 
facts, the present policy will be welcomed as an entirely 
new approach to a missionary endeavor, and one more 
generally acceptable to liberal interpreters of “a world 
mission of the church,” because this project is to be 
administered under the auspices of Ginling College, 
and the director of the unit is to be a native Chinese 
woman and a graduate of the college. 

There are seven great interdenominational, or 
union, colleges in China, India and Japan. These 
Christian schools are supported generously by mission 


“Daily Exercise.” Children in the Day School supported 
and supervised by the Ginling Y.W.C.A. 


Ginling girls visiting farm home 


boards, both denominational and interdenominational; 
by Christian institutions, such as local churches and 
colleges; by individuals and philanthropists; and by the 
substantial contribution from the collections taken 
on World Day of Prayer in which the women of all the 
major denominations share. Ginling, a sister college 
of our own Smith College, is one of these seven. Ginling, 
formerly located in Nanking, China, was obliged to 
move inland at the very outset of the war. After an 
historic trek of hundreds of miles,.under almost insur- 


-mountable difficulties, it finally took root again in 


Chengtu. In addition to its regular work, it immedi- 
ately set up a rural service program designed to meet 
at least some of the educational, health and economic 
needs of that vast rural area of which it had become. 
a part. There was so much to be done with the limited 
resources, a problem still further complicated by an 
inflation of currency which has burst all bounds, that 
certain curtailments in the program which had been 
initiated during those first years seemed inevitable 
as the Ginling officials looked ahead to 1944. 

Through Dr. Wu Yi-fang, president of Ginling 
College, and a recent visitor in our own capital city 
of Washington, the Association of Universalist Women 
learned that a small market town some six miles from 
Chengtu was to be denied its rural service program be- 
cause of the shortage of funds. Already committed by. 
vote of the biennial convention, and aware of the tre- 
mendous need for a reconstruction program in rural 
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China where there are such vast numbers of under- 
privileged women, coupled with a program of on-the- 
field supervision of the work by specialists, it seemed 
to the Executive Board of the Association that “a 
work to its hand” had been abundantly provided. The 
unanimous vote to adopt this rural service unit as a 
_) responsibility of the Association of Universalist 
Women was therefore made effective on January 10. 

A brief explanation of the plan is in order. Miss 
Tsu Yu-Dji, a distinguished graduate of Ginling who, 
although important positions have been offered to her, 
believes that rural service should be her contribution 
to the women of China, will supervise a rural program 
which will include the teaching of children and illiterate 
adults to read and write; health instruction in nursing, 
sanitation, midwifery and nutrition; a program in 
economics which will involve lectures and discussions 
on rural economic problems, such as methods of raising 
better chickens, eggs and stock; how to control disease; 
how to spin and weave to better advantage; and such 
other things as time and means will permit in helping 
to raise the general level of living among these primi- 
tive Chinese women. Miss Tsu, who is a woman of 
vision with marked leadership ability, will be assisted 
in her program by Ginling College women studying in 
the field of sociology. Usually four students are as- 
signed to these units and the group lives in the com- 
munity in such accommodations as it can find. The 
over-all administrative program will be entirely in the 
hands of the expert workers at Ginling, bearing out the 
accepted technique for the missions of the future— 
that there must be effective central planning rather 
than ecclesiastical power vested in persons represent- 

ing a foreign culture if the results are to be commen- 
surate with the effort. 

Dr. Wu Yi-fang reports that such a project will 
require approximately $3,000, and so $3,000 is the 
amount which the Association of Universalist Women 
is asking in support of this work. It may seem a large 
amount for a single unit, especially to those who are 
familiar with the present advantages of foreign ex- 
change on American dollars, but one must also remem- 

_ ber that in China one pays one hundred times the 
former value on most materials, so that one dollar of 
the fund, once it gets into the Chengtu area, will buy 


Ginling girl points owt messagé on poster to villagers 
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Ginling students take a short cut, leaving their rickshaws 
to follow by the highway 


only a former penny’s worth of cotton with which to 
give a demonstration lesson in home-spinning! Cor- 
respondingly high prices will affect the daily require- 
ments of the service worker. Such financial distortions 
are quite outside the reasoning of those who live in a 
country where living costs, however seriously they con- 
cern us, are not yet multiplied by two, to say nothing 
of being multiplied by an hundred! These things must 
be taken into account, however, in an intelligent ap- 
praisal of the cost of this project. 

' The Association of Universalist Women has agreed 
to make monthly payments, as of January 1. Pay- 
ments will be made directly to the American office of 
Ginling College, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
and the Association’s finance committee will be relieved 
of all responsibility for foreign exchange and for the 
transmission of funds into an occupied country. 

The contribution thus pledged in support of this 
new work in China was not included in the Associa- 
tion’s present budget. Appeals must therefore be. sent 
out to all groups within its fellowship, and to all 
churches and allied organizations, with an invitation to 
share in the new responsibility. At one time Univer- 
salist women gave generously to foreign work—sums 
much larger than that which is being asked for suffer- 
ing but emerging China. Those officials who stand in 
positions of responsibility, by vote of the Association 
of Universalist Women, await anxiously the response 
to this first call for pledges and assurances of support. 
It is expected that every organized group of women in 
the Universalist fellowship will become conversant with 
the work and will decide promptly on the extent to 
which it can contribute; that state boards will meet 
and plan for state promotion and will pledge promptly 
from available funds, and if possible make anticipatory 
pledges. Individual gifts will be gratefully acknowl- 
edged and will be more necessary this initial year than 
later when the project is established. This is, in a 
sense, an adventure in faith since there are no trust 
funds with which to bolster deficits. It is a work of 
our times to be sponsored by those who live in these 
times, and the call is urgent. 

‘A prominent speaker at the recent ears of the 
Foreign Missions Conference held “in Chicago re- 
marked, “Christian mission belongs to the universal 
church.” That statement is a challenge to Universal- 


Dr. Wu Yi-fang 


ists who, besides believing in universal brotherhood, 
would put forth all possible effort to build such brother- 
hood. Now is the time for a great resurgence of mis- 
sionary zeal of the kind which is in keeping with the 
genius of Universalism. 

The Association of Universalist Women launches 
this new enterprise with the hope that it will speedily 
find its way into the hearts of all Universalists. 


The Quarrel 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


EREMY and Tim were brothers. Jeremy was 
J eight; Tim nine. They were quite fond of each 
other; but that did not prevent their arguing, quarreling 
and sometimes fighting. I am not now blaming them 
for this. There are times when one almost cannot help 
arguing and even quarreling; and there are times when 
any person of spirit feels like fighting. I only remark 
now that it is best not to indulge in it too frequently. 

Jeremy had a quick temper, often spoke hastily, did 
things in a second without thinking. Tim was much 
slower, but could be most provoking. Their quarrels 
would start in the oddest ways. Indeed, there seemed 
nothing they could not quarrel about. And then all 
anyone could hear was yells of “I did!” “You didn’t!” 
“T did!” “You didn’t!’ Then bang. . Usually it was 
Jeremy who banged first. 

One early evening Jeremy was reading a book. It 
was an exciting story and he was deep in it. Tim, who 
had no book and nothing else to do, amused himself 
by sitting with his round firm head held just in the 
light, so that a shadow fell on Jeremy’s page. Jeremy, 
still reading, got up and moved to another place. So 
did Tim. Again the shadow fell on the book. Jeremy, 
growing irritated, got up again. So did Tim. But 
Tim made no fuss; he was particularly quiet. 

“Get out of-my light!” said Jeremy at last. 
isn’t your light,” said Tim. 
yours,” said Jeremy. 


Tim. 


A 
_ “It’s as much mine as 
“Well, you said yours,” retorted 
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However, the story was most interesting, and 
Jeremy went out of one room into another room, where 


Father was reading the evening paper; and Jeremy. 


sat down with his book. Tim followed. He was quiet; 
he was lookmg into a package of foreign postage 
stamps; he seemed perfectly sweet. But he sat with 
his round firm head in the light. Not in Father’s light; 
in Jeremy’s. Jeremy glared at his darkened page; 
glared at Tim, who went on peering at his stamps. 

Suddenly, without a word of warning, Jeremy flung 
down his book and gave Tim a whack. The whack was 
returned. They rolled on the floor. Before Father 
could realize what was happening, Tim let out a yell: 
“He’s bitten me!” Father got up and pulled them 
apart; and there, sure Peete on Tim’s hand was a 
spot of blood. 

Father said: “Why, you young viper! 
earth do you think you are doing? 
mad?” 

“He kept on getting in my light,” 
and on the point of ¢rying. 

“What were you doing, Tim?” asked Father. 

“T was looking at my stamps,” said Tim. 

Father knew a great deal, but not everything. He 
said: “You ought to-be ashamed of yourself, Jeremy. 
Have you no self-control? Give me that book and 
go to bed at once.” 

Just then Mother came in and heard the story. 
She looked very grave. “You both will go to bed,” 
she said. 
bed at once.” And they went. 


What on 
Have you gone 


said Jeremy, red 


When they had gone, Father said: “Well, that’s a 


bit unfair, you know. Jeremy has such a frightful 
temper. He just set on Tim for nothing at all, so far 
as I could see.” 

Mother said, “Tim always seems so innocent; but 
you can take my word for it—if Jeremy bit him, there 
was something to provoke that bite.” 

Father said, “Well, you know best; but Tim seemed 
perfectly good.” 

“T know,” said Mother. “It is possible to look 
good and never move a finger, and yet to be worse than 
one who does wrong and is found out.”’ And she added, 
“The worst lies I ever knew were told by those who 
never spoke a word.” 

Father smiled; put on his spectacles again and 


picked up the newspaper. He said, “Ah! That takes 
some thinking about.” : 
So I pass it to you to think about. But please, 


please do not think that J think yelling and fighting 
and biting are quite all right. For that is not the 
sense of this story at all. . ] 


FOUR THINGS 


Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true: 
To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellowmen sincerely; 

To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and Heaven securely. 


Henry van Dyxn 


t 


“Go to your rooms at once and both go to 
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The Mighty Power in Universalism 
Fred C. Leining 
> Address delivered at the 118th annual sessions of the New York Universalist 


Convention held in Utica, October 6 and 7, 1943 


HEN the enemies of Jesus said that he was turn- 

ing the world upside down, it was an error in 
vision on their part. We know that he was turning 
the world right side up. As Americans, we have a 
word that adequately expresses this condition of dis- 
_torted vision, and it has its place in the best of diction- 
aries. The word is “cockeyed,” meaning cross-eyed— 
looking obliquely. Friends, we are living in a cockeyed 
world. 

During the past month, I visited the home of a 
clergyman whom I have known intimately for years. 
As a young minister he had no interest in the Boy 
Scouts as an organization in his church because the 
uniform, drills, etc., for him were too militaristic. I 
stood on the sidewalk before his home and watched the 
approach of his seven-year-old son and four-year-old 
daughter. Recognizing me, the two children chased 
me, yelling, “Bang! Bang! Bang!” The boy wore a 
tin trench hat. He had a toy revolver in each hand 


and over his shoulder he carried a wooden gun and 


bow. The young lady of four years carried a toy gun 
and gave her share of the “Bang! Bang!” as they 
chased me. The two children embodied the full war 
spirit with the approval of their father, who had been 
opposed to the Boy Scouts in his church. 

Emil Ludwig in a recent magazine article states 
that the Prussian military strictness is not confined to 
the army barracks but is felt everywhere. In the 
schoolroom the youngster stands at. attention while 
he gives answer to the teacher’s questions. Worship 
of the army is supreme. It is the one hope for con- 
quest. Three-year-old children strut about in uniforms, 
playing with helmets and wooden guns. The warriors 
tune out the musicians. 
Germany of Luther, Kepler, Gutenberg, Goethe and 
Kant against the steel might of Prussian militarism. 

In this cockeyed world, it is very easy to catch the 
very evils that we have been condemning in our 
enemies. 

We had to fight to save our own necks. The scream- 
ing conqueror was on a schedule, swallowing up nation 


- after nation. He laughed at the nonresistant. It was 


so easy to strip him of his possessions and then use 
machine guns on him. Only a superior might in men 
and armaments could stop such a madman. He 
could understand bullets imbedded in German flesh— 
too many dying for the fatherland and more and more 
German cities reduced to ashes and broken bricks. 


Thank God, this German monster has been stopped! | 


He is retreating and he is jittery over the fact that 
his master race. has really been mastered. 

We are assembled in Utica in this 118th annual 
session as representatives of the Great . Universal- 
ist Church in the second year of active participation 
in this Second World War. How quickly even Ameri- 


There is no chance for the ~ 


cans, even churchmen, are changed by the war regime! 
The transformation is so strange and so complete. The 
mood and tempo of daily life are so different in. war- 
time. Everything is different. 

We have seen our boys and girls g go forth to serve 
in the armed forces, leaving behind them vacant pews 
in our churches and vacant chairs in their homes. We 
have tried to smile through it all. Brides of only a 
few days are compelled to part with their husbands 
and then wait. It is ours to keep the altar candles 
lighted and to do as best we can with the home fires. 

Our lads, by the millions, are in the battle zone. 
They and we, by religious training and Christian 
idealism, have regarded the killing of human beings 
as repulsive, barbaric and needless. Our boys have 
never relished this killing business. They know that 
the fellow on the other side has loving parents, a 
devoted wife and children, and that he wants to get 
home. This warped chap thinks that his cause is 
right. But, the situation is clear—our boys must shoot 
to kill or be killed. The job is mechanically done by 
some. Others regard war as a sport, something like 
duck hunting. Others fling themselves with abandon 
imto the fight, seeking revenge for the crippling or 
the death of a buddy. Whatever the motive, it is 
such loathsome work for our boys and for the boys on 
the other side. 

Wartime is madtime. The church has provided 
the nation with capable chaplains to meet the spiritual 
needs of the boys in the camps and in the battle zones. 
The church is doing its utmost to strengthen the 
morale of the home folk, whose chief business it is to 
provide the boys with the tools of destruction. The 
very air that we breathe seems to be charged with a 
frenzied desperation and a damning futility. We are 
living in madtime—bathing in human-blood and ruled ° 
by the lowest human passions. There is a vicious 
stench to it all. The air is different in the churches, 
but those puzzled faces in the pews are wondering if 
we are dealing in opiates or just peddling pious piffle. 
Outside again, they meet the devil’s laugh: “If the 
people want to go to hell, let them! Who cares?” 

Leslie Weatherhead, pastor of London’s City 
Temple which was destroyed by German bombs in 
1940, sees no deep penitence and turning to God in 
England. The church bells are ringing again, but only 
10 per cent of the population respond AEG to their 
eall. 

We have a similar situation in our own nation. The 
liquor business’ is booming, and the next proposal 
should be “Cocktail parties for the children in the 
kindergartens.” Church-school attendance is decréas-’ 
ing. “Believe-it-or-not” Ripley has found the Protestant” 
church which sata mks a’ congregation of three’ 
persons. i. 
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pews and it seems as though a quarantine has been 
placed over them. Labor is increasingly strong and 
defiant, determined to grab while the grabbing is 
good. Capital is padding the pay roll in cost-plus war 
contracts, longing for the good old days. Here and 
there the state has placed its blessing on rampant 
gambling. 

We are engaged in a cause that is just, but we are 

also in the demoralizing wake of a terrific war. Tom 
' Paine in the simple ‘episodes of the Revolutionary War 
said, “These are times that try men’s souls.’ What 
would he say about our times? 

In these difficult times, let me say it once more, 
hard though it is for the ideals of the church and hard 
for the church to maintain itself, nevertheless this 
world-wide conflagration presents a glorious time in 
which to be a Universalist minister and a member of 
the Great Universalist Church, because the line is so 
sharply drawn between religion and irreligion, between 
universalism and partialism, between God and no-God, 
between Christ and the Hitlerites, between day and 
night, between freedom and slavery, between life and 
death. 

It is something to shout about in these war years 
that I can stand before you and truthfully say that 
our Great Universalist Cause in New York State has 
made splendid progress during the past twelve months. 
I am particularly happy to say this to the new 
ministers in our fellowship—to Benjamin B. Hersey, 
our new minister in the Church of the Divine Paternity 
of New York City; to Warren B. Lovejoy of Fort 
Plain; to Weston A. Cate of Rochester; to J. Murray 
Gay of Albion; and to the new ministers of last year 
whom I could not present in Syracuse on account of 
the rush in time: A. Lynn Booth of Utica; John E. 
Wood of Floral Park; I. J. Domas of Middletown; 
Harold J. Wright of Auburn; Gale Bascomb of 
Oneonta; James W. McKnight of Mt. Vernon; L. Ward 
Brigham of Binghamton. We welcome them to our 
work and heart, expecting that they will pull with us 
to continue the advance of the Universalist Church. 

I have given a partial list of the achievements in 
the current issue of our magazine. Dolgeville had a 
glorious campaign in raising $3,100 to eliminate a 
mortgage and provide a balance. Cooperstown and 
Floral Park are likewise out of debt. Watertown again 
made a reduction in its debt by its own efforts and 
then a legacy finished the task, also providing for 
property improvements. Fort Plain, Syracuse, Middle- 
town, Buffalo, Little Falls, Herkimer and Southold 
financed large property improvements. Syracuse, 
Little Falls and Middletown have increased the 
salaries of their ministers.' Little Falls, Syracuse, 
Middleport and Buffalo are reporting splendid in- 
creases in pledges for the parish budget. 

All Souls’ Church in Brooklyn has had the best 
year in the fourteen-year pastorate of Dr. Cornelius 
Greenway. This church again led the state with 
thirty-three new church members. Syracuse was 
second with thirty-two. Little Falls was third with 
twenty-three. Little Falls also had an 8 per cent 
increase in church attendance; Oneonta more than 
10 per cent in church membership. 

I do not hesitate to share with you the satisfaction 
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that I derive in neighboring states among fellow 
Universalists when they say, “Here comes Ten Per 
Cent Leining.” The 10 Per Cent Advance is an 
obsession with me, for I know that by it we can double 
our power in ten years. 

The church in Binghamton under the leadership 
of Dr. L. Ward Brigham reports 10 per cent increase 
in church attendance, 50 per cent increase in its offer- 
ing to the Ministers’ Pension Fund, 10 per cent increase 
in its contribution to the Universalist Church of 
America and also in its own parish contributions. And 
all trustees are subscribers to the Empire State Uni- 
versalist. ‘This church no longer receives state aid: 
Its outstanding achievement was the installation of 
pews by the men, the gift from the church in Minden, 
and the women of the church provided the new 
cushions. 

The church in Hornell was the sensation in the 
Syracuse sessions and back it comes, this year, with 
10 per cent advance in church attendance, 20 per cent 
advance in church membership, 50 per cent advance 
in weekly pledges for the parish budget, a debt 
reduction of $599, building repairs and a request for 
reduction in state aid. Every person pledging to the 
parish budget becomes a subscriber to the Empire 
State Universalist. 

The degree summa cum laude goes to the church 
in Perry for its achievements with Rev. Julia M. Tobey 
as pastor. This is our one church that dares to have 
a week of meetings in Holy Week and the parishioners 
go to church. Its members provide their own quartet. 
Two subscription agents secured a 200 per cent increase 
in subscribers to the Empire State Universalist, and the 
total is now thirty-three. The other achievements are 
as follows: $50 contribution to the U.C.A.; 10 per cent 
growth in church membership and the church school; 
a newly organized Youth Fellowship and Adult Study 
Group; 17 per cent increase in parish income; the 
largest Easter offering in many years; the raising of 
$834 in pledges for the repainting of the auditorium 
and a large balance to be used for the building of’a 
modern kitchen, an addition to the \vestry. This 
church will no longer receive state aid. George S. 
Coburn, moderator, in a letter says, “The congrega- 
tions are increasing and the spirit of the church is 
better than at any time within my memory.” 

We do well to linger over these items of advance 
as they appear in the achievements of our churches, 
for our state convention is only as strong as its 
churches. It can advance only as its churches 
advance. It is thrilling to note the 10 per cent advance 
in quota payments,. 25 per cent advance in the 
Emergency Fund, also more than 10 per cent advance 
in the offerings to the Pension Fund and 20 per cent 
gain in the number of subscribers to the Empire State 
Universalist. I thank God again and again for the © 
unity and good will within our convention—for the 
devoted service of our officers. We have problems— 
but we also have the will to solve them. 

As I look into the future, I do not hesitate to say 
that I still have that obsession—the 10 Per Cent 
Advance. This is not a time for retreat in the Chris- 
tian cause. I hope that our efforts for more efficient 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Summer at the Clara Barton Camp 


, Grace J. Bosworth 


IABETES is not’an affliction; it is a way of life. 

During last summer I was counselor to 150 
diabetic girls, ranging from babies of three and a half 
years to young women of eighteen. They were a 
teeming, alive and alert group of youngsters whose 
health and happiness depended on learning how to live 
with diabetes. 

Very small children can learn the meaning of bal- 
ance in insulin, diet and exercise, and once they have 
learned this discipline be ready to accept any other 
difficulty as a challenge. Many people go through 
life without knowing the self-control which these chil- 
dren must learn at an early age if they are to have 
happily adjusted and healthy lives. It is-for the pur- 
pose of this training that the Clara Barton Camp for 
Diabetic Girls exists. Here they come from many 
states, representing many nationalities and creeds, but 
all having one thing in common—diabetes. 

The first comment made by most visitors is that 
these children do not look as though they had any- 
thing the matter with them. Indeed they do not. 
Being the patients of Dr. Elliott Joslin and Dr. Priscilla 
White, they have already learned the fundamentals, 
and it is to the Clara Barton Camp that they come to 
iron out the rough spots and to become more than 
diabetics. 

Until one understands the discipline necessary for 
a diabetic, it is a trouble, but having mastered it 
through knowledge and practice, the disease itself 
becomes a stepping stone instead of a stumbling block. 
Perhaps that is why these children sing and play and 
laugh and swim and do creative work with such zest. 
They are learning through a disease how to be healthy 
in body and mind and spirit. _ 

Having had diabetes twenty years, I appreciate 
with these children the privilege not only of learning 
how to control diabetes but of knowing many others 
who are faced with problems that before seemed 
uniquely one’s own. Strength and courage are found 
in companionship of this nature. Perhaps the par- 
ticular values derived can be better understood if I 
give you a picture of the camp and its procedure. 

The children are brought from Boston to the camp 
in a bus just in time for lunch the first Monday in 
July. As soon as they are separated into age groups, 
they go with their counselors to their respective cabins. 
The cabins are neatly arranged in a semicircle with the 
administration building and dining hall at the head. 
Naturally, the first step is unpacking, which is spon- 
taneously combined with getting acquainted. Here 
begin the friendships which will grow through the sum- 
mer, and here too follows the necessary “swapping” of 

‘ lodgings so that last year’s friendships and companion- 
ships may be perpetuated. Such accommodations as 
these are-readily made; there are no cliques at the 
camp, but there are friendships. 


. thing more palatable. 


The Birthplace 


When the first burst of activity is finished and bags 
are emptied, there is a rest period followed by a visit to 
the “Lab” for “specs” (urinalysis), weight and height. 
The technicians and nurses win the confidence of the 
children quickly, and before many days these same 
youngsters are assisting in the “Lab.” 

There is some free time just before the evening meal. 
Half an hour early, the youngest come in to eat. 
Each tray is served with weighed amounts written in 
grams on the diet slips, and even the tiny tots learn 
quickly to estimate their gram scale diet almost as 
accurately as the scales themselves: They compare 
their slips with those of others and readily recognize 
75 grams of 10 per cent vegetables and 150 grams of 
10 per cent fruit. If there is any error in the diet 
kitchen it is the children who know that “that just 
isn’t five grams of butter,” and that “it takes three 
ordinary plums, not two, to equal 150 grams of orange 
juice.” They know just how far up on the glass 180 
grams of milk will come. 

One of the great blessings at camp meals is the 
right to substitute foods that are disliked for some- 
The children are taught by 
practice how to make substitutions that are in keeping 
with their fat, protein and carbohydrate needs, as well 
as how to keep them within the proper sugar range. 
However, even with this freedom, the girls usually 
want what they are given and ask for more vegetables. 
Generous ration allotments and administrative insight 
make the foods remarkably good. Chicken is served 
once a week and ice cream twice. Fruits and vegetables 
are altogether luscious. The dietitian makes every” 
effort to figure balanced amounts of the things the 
children want and can have within their own diet 


range. 


As is already evident to the reader, the camp gives 
the child an opportunity to learn. Soon the camper 
will be observing tests and records in the laboratory; 
already she is seeing how much of what to eat. Easily 
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Picnic days are happy days for campers 


and normally she will also learn the value of proper 
exercise, and since everybody is doing much the same 
thing, and because technicians, nurses and counselors 
are the children’s friends, they begin to want to do the 
thing that they should do. 

After supper the first evening, singing and get- 
acquainted games are enjoyed while Dr. White, in the 
near-by dispensary, gives each youngster a physical 
examination. By the end of the evening, they are all 
pretty well acquainted and feel much at home as they 
gather around the big Stone for the friendship circle 
and the closing songs of the evening. 


The new day brings new experiences, of some of. 


which the children might be afraid were it not for the 
fact that they all have them in common. The hypo- 
dermics of crystalline and protomine zine insulin are 
life insurance for the day. With them come orange 
juice and the familiar, “Up to the Lab now and leave 
a spec.” At eight o’clock, clear voices in the brisk 
morning air ring out: 


Morning is here, 
The board is spread. 
Thanks be to God 
Who gives us bread. 


No coaxing is necessary to get most of the children 
to eat. Sometimes little Rosie would let her mind 
wander in youthful imaginings and we would have to 
encourage her to chew. One day, in an effort to draw 
her attention back from somewhere, I asked her how 
her dolly was that morning. She replied in kind that 
the dolly was fine this morning because she was sugar 
free. 

After breakfast they are ready for action. Flag 
raising, then capers. The duties of the camp are all 
done by the children except in the diet kitchen, and 
sometimes the older ones help even there. This year 
we had a victory garden where the children gathered 
and then prepared their own vegetables. A good por- 
tion of vitamin D was soaked up in the process. 
Capers require about an hour, and the rest of the 
morning is free for nature study, dramatics, supervised 
sports and arts and crafts. 
use of tools and hands, and personal ingenuity, produce 
such novelties as jewelry from acorns, wastebaskets, 
pocketbooks, belts, clay-modeled and hand-painted 
pins, and numerous other such things. 


Skilled leadership in the ~ 
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The little children have their own songs and games, 
but the sand pile and playground equipment are the 
main delights. After lunch, diabetic candy, cards, 
stamps and stationery can be purchased at the canteen. 
There is always a rest period of an hour before swim- 
ming at Carbuncle Pond. The pond is really delightful 
in spite of the name, for it is a spring-fed lake, enclosed 
by wooded, rolling hills with an extended sandy beach 
for swimming. i 

The ride to the pond is always thrilling, for singing _ 
is carried on all the way through the beautiful New 
England countryside. One cannot forget the zest with 
which the children sing camp songs such as: 


1943 at Barton Camp, 
No other year the same, 

Every girl a comrade true, 
Whatever aim or name or fame. 


1943 at Barton Camp, 
Sunset and evening glow, 

But it’s the inspiration most 
That makes us love it so. 


and another favorite: 


I want to be a Barton girl— 
Hmm and a little bit more, 

I want to be sugar free, 
Hmm and a little bit more, 

I don’t want to leave my “specs” 
At the Labrator’, 

I want all that’s coming to me, 
Hmm and a little bit more. 


Now I am a Barton girl— 
Hmm and a little bit more, 
Now I am sugar free, 
Hmm and a little bit more, 
Now I don’t go down for “specs” 
At the Labrator’, 
I’ve got all that’s coming to me, 
Hmm and a little bit, 
Hmm and a little bit, 
Hmm and a little bit more. 


While the children swim, counselors and nurses 
stand by watching for signs of insulin reaction; hearty 
exercise burns up sugar. Graham crackers are served 
three times a day between meals to help carry over; 
ginger ale is always on hand. Experience soon teaches 


Swimming 
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children the symptoms, but the younger ones need 
watching. Swimming instruction and supervision are 
under efficient Red Cross instructors. 

One of the high lights is an afternoon every two 
-. weeks spent on Dr. Joslin’s farm. What fun riding the 


horses, running through the cornfields, seeing the cats, - 


| dogs and bunnies! Dr. Joslin himself was there on one 
occasion, and as the girls gathered about him at the 
rabbit pen he told about some diabetic rabbits he had 
and a discovery made in long experiments with them. 


It was a movéng sight to see the great scientist filled _ 


with the pure delight of his hope and surrounded by 
children for whom he continually seeks a.cure. During 
the afternoon a treat of watermelon was served to the 
children. Diabetic Manuals were brought forth for 
the author’s autograph, and the humble great found 
time to consider each entry. Mrs. Joslin is just the 
dear, cultivated, capable person one would expect to 
be the wife of Dr. Joslin. The time went too quickly, 
and as children were hustled into the busses for roll 
call, songs filled the air again. 


Remember the times we’ve had here, 
Remember when you're away; 
Remember the times we’ve had here 
And don’t forget to come back some day. 


Remember the fields and woodlands, 
The skies al] heavenly blue, 

For you girls belong to Barton, 
And Barton belongs to you. 


1 
1 


The other high light of the two-week period is a 
closing banquet planned by the children. It is such a 
treat for them to have “Cally,” the much loved head 
nurse, satisfy their appetites by figuring amounts of 
food they may have but would not ordinarily eat. You 
can imagine they ask for such things as baked beans, 
salad, wieners, milk, chocolate pudding, bread, butter, 
peanuts and pickles! 

On this occasion half of the children dress as boys 
and escort their lady friends, and their charming ladies 
are bedecked with corsages and all other trimmings. 
A dance ensues, usually visited for a few minutes by 
Dr. Joslin. 
skits. provide entertamment. An ice-cream cone or 
popcorn, either a rarity indeed, tops the celebration 
and makes it a wonderful party. 

There are many other experiences I would like to 
relate, about hikes, about a slumber party on the 
hillside and breakfast out of doors, about little folks 
learning to “take it,’ about a nurse who knows and 
understands diabetic children, and about children who 
love the Clara Barton Camp. Suffice it to say that 
the turnover of small to older children every two weeks 
through the two months was filled with rich expe- 
riences. As each bus load of exuberant children left, 
I had a deep sense of pride that I was one of them. 
That Clara Barton Camp is the finest investment any 
church could have. It is a living monument to the 
founder of the American Red Cross. The following 
tribute by Dr. Joslin to the Association of Universalist 
“Women in his widely read Diabetic Manual should 
be a challenge to us to give our best to the camp and 
start a move for more such camps: 


Folk dances, waltzes, polkas and original 


Lit? 


We are greatly indebted to the Association of Universalist 
Women which has made possible our largest camp at the 
Clara Barton Homestead in North Oxford, Massachusetts, in 
1821.the birthplace of Clara Barton, the founder of the Red 
Cross in the United States. I wish the Association of Univer- 
salist Women could inaugurate a multitude of such camps. It 
would be a worthy undertaking. 


THE MIGHTY POWER IN UNIVERSALISM 
(Continued from page 74) 


trustees will continue; that we shall again make an 
effort to fill these empty pews; that we shall work for 
a greater loyalty among our laymen; that we shall 
harness every parish to this task of religious education, 
with particular emphasis upon the improvement of 
our church schools. 

The world process of rebuilding and recovery is 
calling for the biggest gospel that has ever been drawn 
from the religion and heart of Jesus. There must be 
Christians at the peace table, and these Christians 
must be big Christians, not little Christians. This 
means that they must have a gospel that is adequate 
for the needs of this desperate world. 

It is an adequate gospel if it carries what Kagawa 
calls “universal consciousness.” Not the racial or 
national consciousness of the Nazi, nor the class 
consciousness of the Communist. This partial atti- 
tude will return us to the old order in greedy im- 
perialism and wholesale slaughter. As there is only one 
God, the needed gospel must meet the needs of man 
everywhere—black, white, yellow or brown. It must 
bring uplift to every race and harmony to all nations. 
It must see humanity as one family in a world where 
there is enough for everybody. It must meet the 
needs of the various groups within any nation. More 
than that, it must meet your need and my need—every 
heart dedicated to Christ and his Way. 

I do not hesitate to say that Universalism is the 
needed gospel in this desperate world. ‘Ours is a 
stupendous enterprise, based on the universal father- 
hood of God and the universal brotherhood of man 
and building the Beloved Community of God where 
a man trusts and helps the other man. ‘This is the 
greatest vision that has ever appealed for the loyalty 
of man. - 

Before Jenny Lind appeared on the stage for her 
evening’s work, she had an upper-room experience. 
All her attendants left her room off stage. She locked 
the door—then stood in the middle of the floor, lifting 
her marvelous voice to a high, full, sustained note. 
Then, she would close her eyes. Always, the same 
words would come from her lips, “Master, Master, let 
me ring true, tonight!’ This was her prayer, and her 
friends said that as she moved to the stage she had a 
mystical consciousness of the presence of Christ walk- 
ing before her. 

~ No man knows what the year will bring—for better 
or for worse. But through it all, may every Universal- 
ist pray, “Master, Master, in this tormented world, 
help me to ring true today and every day! My hand 
is out to grasp your hand—we must turn this world 
right side up!” 
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Are Protestant Missions an Obstacle to 
the Good Neighbor Policy? 


George P. Howard 


(Released by the ‘Associated Church Press) 


RE Protestant missions ~.an obstacle to the Good 

Neighbor Policy? This was the question I asked 
of leaders of thought in a recent trip through Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, Colombia 
and Mexico. In hundreds of interviews I discovered that 
the best thought in Latin America ridiculed any such 
idea. Dr. Casal Castel, a prominent Argentine educa- 
tor and the leading Roman Catholic writer of that 
country, says ina written statement which he gave me: 
“I consider that the presence of Protestant mission- 
aries and teachers who have come from the United 
States to my country is the most effective expression 
of good neighborliness. It is the spiritual expression 
of American solidarity. When America shall have done 
-away with all ‘spiritual tariff walls, on that day the 
dream that we have had for the new world will have 
been fulfilled.” He further adds that when we deprive 
others of their liberty, sooner or later we lose our own. 

Dr. Ossorio y Gallardo, former ambassador from the 
Spanish Republic to Argentina, said to me: 

“As a Catholic I do not see that you as a Protestant 
have anything to do in South America. But as a 
liberal and as a man of democratic spirit, I will fight 
to defend your right to preach your gospel anywhere 
and everywhere.” He said that only a small majority 
in Spain, and the same was true in most South Ameri- 
can countries, were intelligent, sincere followers of the 
teachings of the Catholic Church. “All Fascists in 
Argentina,” he said, “are Catholic, and the fact that 
they fight freedom and democracy proves clearly that 
they are the defenders of privilege rather than the 
followers of a faith.” 

Dr. Manuel Carlos Ferraz, president of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, said: 

“Protestantism has been a stimulus to Catholicism 
in my country. It has aroused that church from its 
sleep of centuries. When Catholicism was the state 
religion of Brazil and it had no competition, that 
church fell into a state of decadence.” 

Dr. Hugo Fernandez Artucio, a member of the 
Uruguayan House of Deputies, a prominent writer and 
discoverer of the Nazi network in Uruguay, said to me: 

“Protestant missionaries and teachers represent the 
spiritual America which Uruguayans love. .. . The 
spirit of Catholic intolerance which is being reflected 
in the foreign policy of the United States at present 
is very disturbing to us in Uruguay; we take it asa 
symptom of a dangerous leaning toward totalitarian- 
ism. There is evidently a clerical uprising in the world 
today, and it would appear that it is gaining strength 
in the United States.” 

Dr. Ghioldi, writer, educator and editor of an im- 


portant Buenos Aires daily, and a recent,.delegate from 
the Argentine Government to the United States to 
study educational problems, wrote to me as follows: 

“The work accomplished by British and American 
missionaries has never created difficulties, nor stirred 
up trouble. Its very variety—preaching, service in the 
interest of human welfare, a high type of recreational 
activity and sense of human solidarity—all are looked 
upon with great sympathy by those of us who see in 
religion a force that tends to draw men together. As 
an educator, I cannot forget the valuable contribution 
which a Protestant educator made to the development 
of education in my country by introducing the Lan- 
casterian method of teaching. The attitude of those 
who have questioned the value and legitimacy of 
Protestant missions reveals the fact that they are out 
of step with the times. Is not the world today strug- 
gling for religious freedom? Has not the world dis- 
covered with horror the consequences of a religious 
totalitarianism? 

“It were well for those who are overzealous in 
emphasizing the differences between Protestantism and 
Catholicism to remember that there is a common root 
which binds these two together. I refer to the Bible. 
In the presence of that book, jealousies and attitudes 
of intolerance ought to fade away. 

“T will say further that many South Americans are 
alarmed at the policy of the United States which tends 
to reinforce the political power of the Catholic Church 
in South America, especially in those countries in which 
that church supports autocratic governments. The 
final result is the strengthening of dictatorship on our 
continent. 

“There is no hostility on my part toward Roman 
Catholics, but it must be remembered that in Latin 
America a priesthood predominates which has been 
trained in the tradition of Spain and Italy, which is 
very different from the Catholic tradition in other 
countries.” 

Ex-President Alessandri of Chile said to me in a 
personal letter: 

“T have no hesitation at all in declaring that as a 
result of a continuous and attentive observation of the 
work Protestantism realizes in my country, I give it 
my unstinted applause and recognize that it has always 
contributed to the progress of our country and the 
moral improvement of our people. Its schools, its 
philanthropic and social service activities, its propa- 
ganda and its teachings have always been inspired by 
the highest Christian principles and iby the ethical 
doctrines of love and peace to all men.’ 

Manuel Seoane, editor of Chile’s most popular 
magazine, after a recent visit to the United States 

(Continued on page 82) 
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A Religion for Greatness 


V—Economic Universalism 


Clarence R. Skinner 


S stated at the end of Chapter 2, it is the contention 
=“ of this essay that the religion of the unities and 
universals should and does issue in various forms of 
social inclusiveness. We shall now proceed to discuss 
this contention in terms of economic life. 
At the outset we must face certain barriers which 
have been erected against this idea. Modern history 
is being written from exactly the opposite point of view, 
namely, that material interests and modes of produc- 
tion are the prime determiners of our cultural forms, 
rather than vice versa. Both Marx and the neo- 
Marxians, who have to be reckoned with in modern 
thought, would emphasize the creative part which 
economic forces play in molding the patterns of re- 
ligious.experience. They would all minimize, and some 
would deny, the influence which religion would exercise 
upon shaping the institutions of economic activity. 
They ask: how can religion, or anything else for 
that matter, pretend to radicalism without considera- 
tion of the elementary problem of the physical suste- 
nance of the race? Are men going to accept the gospel 
and then conveniently starve? Or are they first going 
to demand food and shelter and then turn to a spiritual 
interpretation of life? Which comes first in the mind 
of the practical man, the Kingdom of Heaven, or food 
and drink? Which is more exigent, a metaphysical dis- 
sertation about the consciousness of the universal, or 
security for self and family? ye 
Surely, they say, the way to end war, poverty and 
misery is to believe first in economic determinism; then, 
when justice has been established, look for religion to 
cap the pyramid. The trouble is that metaphysicians 
try to begin at the top, and work downward toward 
the fundamentals, rather than at the base in biological 
and economic needs and then work up through material 
realities to man’s crowning glory—his ethical standards. 
Man, after all, is an animal, not a disembodied soul. 
He has the desire to survive and to help his offspring 
to survive. We must expect man, therefore, to put first, 
not the Kingdom of Heaven, but the Kingdom of meat 
and drink. After that, he will give heed to the call 
of the spirit. If we are really to obey the injunction 
of Confucius and bend our minds to that which is 
radical, then must we not first solve the perplexing 
problems of production and distribution of those com- 
modities which satisfy the cravings of the human body? 
Isn’t that the only real radicalism? Isn’t all religious 
idealism destined to be frustrated until we put first 
things first; namely, change the economic system; then 
_ let “all these things’—dreams of unity and peace— 

be added unto it? The religionist says, give us 
' brotherhood, then we will have bread. The Marxian 
says, give us bread, then we may have brotherhood. 
Which is the true radical? Since we do not want to 


merit the criticism of being superficial, we must hon- 
estly find the answer to this insistent question. 

Like most logical dilemmas, the question is not 
wholly “either—or” but rather “both—and.” Anyone 
living in this day and generation must be blind indeed 
if he does not see the urgency of the economic problem. 
People cannot eat a philosopher’s formula, neither does 
a pious text give shelter from bombs. Truly, man 
must solve the problem of production and distribution, 
for it is basic. In one sense the most radical need of 
modern civilization is a sane method of creating and 
exchanging goods so that we may all find security. 
Any system of thought which goes to the real root of 
this problem is therefore the most elemental. For 
our immediate purpose the question is not whether 
that system is socialism or individualism in any of 
their varied forms. There must be some system, work- 
able in this imperfect world. 

Religionist and economist thus meet on common 
ground, 

What about the other aspect of the problem? What 
can the man of religion or metaphysics say about the 
elemental quality of his approach? Are his proposals 
as basic and do his theories meet a need as profound 
as bread? If the priest or philosopher cannot make 
out a good case for himself, then he will certainly be 
relegated to a secondary position in this era of hard 
thinking about basic realities. If religion cannot say, 
this, too, is radical, it must expect to have but an 
incidental part to play in a nascent world. 

Granted that the materialistic interpretation of 
man’s cultural evolution is a very important part of 
truth, it is not necessary to exalt it into the whole truth. 
Why belabor the point that men need such basic com- 
modities as food, shelter and clothing? And why not 
admit. with no mental reservations whatsoever that 
the methods we employ in securing such necessities of 
life will profoundly influence our whole outlook on life? 
This is not the place to enter into a lengthy treatise 
either pro or con. 

The point of view of the writer is that influences 
flow back and forth between economic and religious 
activities. The action of both is reciprocal. Each 
affects and is affected by the other. All that a man 
is affects all that he does. If a man brings to the 
everyday problems of life a great spirit, universal in 
cutlook, it cannot but affect his working life. We 
must not forget that the word belief is derived from 
the old form: by-live. All belief is something we live 
by. Unfortunately, beliefs are frequently contradic- 
tory, complex, mutually exclusive and confused. There- 
fore no one belief determines a person’s entire area of 


activity, but the influence must_be there as a creative 


force. In various situations the relative strength of one 
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influence may be greater or less. It is impossible to 
dogmatize or to lay down an inflexible rule for the 
interpretation of history. 

Our economic systems and practices, then, are influ- 
enced by our religious insights. 

Kagawa, in his volume Brotherhood Economics, 
seems to strike the keynote of this problem when he 
says: “The culture of an age is determined according 
to the degree of awakening of the conscious life of its 
people which develops and controls the form of ma- 
terialistic production, distribution and consumption.’* 
This is sound because it makes the whole more im- 
portant than any one part.~ It makes the total culture 
of a people the determining factor, rather than one 
aspect of that culture. Economic activity is one aspect 
of a total culture—a basic and important one, to be 
sure, but, nevertheless, a part, as are education, art, 
science, and religion. 

To quote again from Kagawa: “How can an 
economic revolution be accomplished? In brief, it 
must be accomplished by a change in man’s conscious- 
ness. That is, there must take place a fundamental 
revolution of ideas concerning wealth and professions 
in their relation to property rights, inheritance, and 
rights of contract. 
ceptions is based in religious consciousness, can 
economic revolution be completely realized. Needless 
to say, when we speak of religious consciousness, we 
mean fundamental cosmic consciousness.”** This whole 
passage points to the primacy of man’s system of 
philosophy—his ideas of good and bad, right and 
wrong—in determining the direction of economic 
revolution. Is it not obvious that even Marxianism, 
with its sledge-hammer criticisms of capitalism, is 
motivated not so much by a materialistic force as by 
an outraged sense of justice? In a purely materialistic 
system, why should we care whether the poor suffer if 
we are well fed? No, the truth seems to be that desire 
for an economic change springs not so much from those 
who have been ground into dull acceptance of poverty 
as from those who, like Marx, had enough to live on 
but whose sense of the unities and universals 
was shocked. Marx, without knowing it, had a cosmic 
religion. ; 

The whole matter comes down to what Jesus said, 
“Man does not live by bread alone.” The human being 
is complex. He loves, hates, and has his loyalties. He 
craves freedom, self-respect, beauty and dignity. If he 
were motivated as completely by economic greed as 
some would try to make us believe, he would be merely 
a higher ape and not a man. 

Herbert Agar has some remarks very much to the 
point in his volume A Time for Greatness: 


For deeades the Western world has talked as if civiliza- 
tion were a by-product of economic progress. But the es- 
sence of civilization is a restraint, imposed either by divine 
law or by reason, upon the instincts of man. Civilization 
means rules and promises which are kept. It requires, not 
only the conquest of the material environment, but the dis- 
cipline and the standards with which to judge the value 
of acts and thoughts and passions. Without such discipline 


*Brotherhood Economics. By Toyahito Kagawa. P. 60. 
Harper and Bros. 1936: 
**Tbid., pp. 76-77. 
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and standards, victories over the forces of nature may be 
more disastrous than defeats. We now know that a people 
can be heir to all the technics and the knowledge of the ages 
and still behave pathologically like hordes of vicious and 
sadistie children.* . 


Religion, which is the conserver of values, is thus 
more radical than economics, for it determines how 
and for what ends wealth shall be used. 

We have evidence from history that our contention 
is true. It is supported by the facts as we gather them 
from certain movements of the Christian church. 

In the early days, when Jesus’ disciples were 
struggling to build a kingdom of God on earth, they 
adopted the principle of reciprocity and sharing. To 
them, economic life must be molded into harmony 
with their radical view of brotherhood. “They held 
all things in common,” and the poor were taken care of 
by their fellow Christians. This was a form of com- 
munism, as different from the Soviet type as black is 
from white. It was voluntary, issuing from a religious 
conviction of the unity and universality of all men in — 
Christ. There were no bond and free, rich and poor, 
high or low. This economic practice was partly moti- 
vated by the idea of the immediate second coming and 
the end of the era. But that was not all. It was the 
inescapable logic of love working itself into the business 
of everyday living. If we really love a child we will 
share with him everything: our home, our wealth, our 
very life. If we love men as if they were really mem- 
bers of a great family whose Father is God, then we 
will likewise share our all with them. When love 
dominates our motive, and when we think of men as 
a part of the unity of humanity, we share. When we 
think of the profit motive and forget the universals, 
we exploit and Jet men suffer. 

Again, to quote Kagawa: “The history of the 
development of the Christian brotherhood shows that 
when Christian faith was evidenced in brotherhood 
love, the problems of property rights and inheritance 
were treated communistically. Almost without excep- 
tion labor was respected and interest on money was 
not permitted. When brotherhood ceased to receive 
emphasis in the Christian church, there arose a tend- 
ency to revive the system of private property as it 
was under pre-Christian Roman law, to’ re-establish the 
slave system, and to crush the Christian co-operative 
movement.”** ; 

But the Christian practice of brotherhood eco- 
nomics, or a voluntary, co-operative sharing, was not 
confined to the early years of the Christian experiment. 
To prove this contention we quote at great length from 
an eloquent appeal from one of the greatest of Christian 
preachers, St. John Chrysostom. In one of his sermons 
on the Acts of the Apostles he says: 

Grace was among them, because none suffered lack, for 
the reason that they gave so generously that none remained 
poor. For they did not give one part and retain another part 
for themselves; nor did they give everything as if it were 
their own property. They abolished imequality and lived in 
great abundance; and they did this in the most praiseworthy 
manner. They did not dare to place alms within the hands 


*A Time for Greatness. By Herbert Agar. P. 14. Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston. 1942. 

** Brotherhood Economics. By Toyahito Kagawa. P. 93. 
Harper and Bros. 1936. Sth , : 
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_ made them the masters and distributors of the gifts. 


— 


: sky. 


of the needy, nor did they give largesses with arrogant con- 
descension; but they laid them at the feet of the apostles and 
Each 
man took his needs from the supply of the community, not 
from the private property of individuals. This prevented the 
givers from acquiring a vain self-complacency. 


‘If we should do this today, we should live much more™ 


happily, rich as well as poor. And the poor would not gain 
more in happiness thereby than the rich. . . . For the givers 
not only did not become poor but they wade the poor rich 
also, ... 

The dividing up of lands causes greater expenditures and 
therefore produces poverty. Just consider a house with a 
man and wife and ten children. She weaves, he tries to make 


~ a living on the market place; will it be cheaper for them to 


live together in one house or to live separately? Of course it 
will be more expensive to live separately. If the ten sons 
separate, they will need ten houses, ten tables, ten servants, 
and everything else tenfold in the same manner. And how 
is it with the mass of slaves? Are they not fed together at 
one table in order to save expense? Splitting up always leads 
to extravagance; joining together leads to a husbanding of re- 
sources. Thus people live now in monasteries, and so the 
faithful ones lived. Who then died of hunger? Who was 
not richly satisfied? And yet people fear this condition more 
than they would fear a leap into the boundless sea. Why 
should we not at least make an effort and go about the 
thing bravely! How great would be our blessing thereby! For 
in these days, when the number of the faithful was so small, 
only from three to five thousand, if at that when the whole 
world was hostile to us, where-we met with consolation no- 
where, our predecessors set about the task so resolutely, how 
much more confidence should we have now that there are 
faithful everywhere by the grace of God! Who would then 
still wish to remain a pagan? No one, I think. We should 


draw all to us and make all incline toward us.* 


Undoubtedly, this great prophet oversimplified the 
problem. He was able to speak of the beauties of shar- 
ing in glowing terms because he did not have to work 
out all the details of making it effective. The signifi- 
cance of this statement lies not so much in its political 
or economic implications as in its religious imperative. 
The faithful lived and continued to live in monasteries. 
Under these conditions of withdrawal from sharp rival- 
ries and consequent bitterness it is possible to express 
the deepest and truest in man’s soul. The pursuit of 
religious perfectionism in nearly all faiths leads to com- 
munal living, for two reasons: first, because in pool- 
ing resources men are released from the distractions of 
individualistic strife; second, because the more com- 
pletely the religious ideal possesses the soul, the more 
men desire to share worldly goods. 

Nor is this practice confined to the past. See what 
has been done by the Mormons, who refused to call 


_ upon government help during the depression and who 


started a most significant movement for sharmg and 
taking care of their own as a religious community. 
Witness the work of the American and English Friends 
and other groups, whose magnificent service to 
humanity has been inspired by Christian unities and 
universals. 

To get down to the specific and the modern appli- 
cation of our theory: what would this economic uni- 
versalism be like in terms of today’s culture? It would 
obviously mean building a system of production, dis- 


*Quoted in Foundations of Christianity. By Karl Kant- 
Pp. 332-334. International Publishers, 1925. 
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tribution and consumption wherein the maximum 
numbers of human beings would be creative participa- 
tors in the wealth of the world. What Bevan calls “the 
expansive attitude” which is distinctive of the religious 
personality would. predominate over the contractive 
attitude which is characteristic of competitive business 
enterprise. The inclusiveness of the insight into the 
unities and the universals will demand that increas- 
ingly greater proportions of men and women shall be 
beneficiaries of our modern ability to produce. When 
we “see life steadily and see it whole” we cannot en- 
dure the concept of a world half poor and half rich. 
If we see the fundamental principle of the universe as 
a unity then we cannot tolerate a humanity divided 
into haves and have-nots. 


(This chapter will be concluded in our next issue) 


Determination’s the Thing 


OOR health is no permanent handicap to a serious- 

minded girl who wants to follow in her father’s 
footsteps as a chemist. Nor do family responsibilities 
hold back a boy who is determined to make good. 
Proof of this was offered yesterday afternoon when_ 
Superintendent of Schools. John E. Wade presented 
to Elizabeth Lewin, fourteen years old, of 57 West 
Twenty-seventh Street, and Richard Pope, thirteen, 
of 57 Kast 117th Street, the Rebecca Elsberg Memorial 
Prize Awards. 

Offered annually to one boy and one girl graduating 
from Manhattan public elementary schools, the award 
stresses not only proficiency in studies but character 
and conduct as well. The $150 prize is accompanied 
by an engraved certificate of citation, signed by 
Dr. Wade. 

Elizabeth’s citation notes that she has been fighting 
il health ever since she was born. Now on the road 
to recovery, she will be graduated this month from 
Public School 33 despite enforced absences from school 
which often amounted to a quarter of the term. She 
is graduating with the third highest average in her 
class, and will enter Washington Irving High School 
next term to’ study “laboratory chemistry.” 

Graduated this month from Public School 108, 
Richard wants to be a radio engineer because _tele- 
vision is coming in, and there'll be lots of money.” No 
newcomer in the prize-winning business, he is already 


_ the possessor of a medal as the highest ranking boy in 


his class. 

Richard’s father is dead, his mother is an invalid. 
In the afternoons he helps with household duties and 
cares for his two younger brothers. Then he studies his 
lessons and goes to bed. As soon as Richard is fourteen 
he hopes to get after-school employment, so that he 
can be of more help at home. 

Dr. Wade, in giving Richard his prize, noted that 
the boy has already passed the entrance test to 


‘Brooklyn Technical High School. 


“T’ve never taken that test’ myself,’ Dr. Wade said, 
“but I doubt if I could pass it.”.—New York Times. 

The picture of the presentation that we cannot 
reproduce shows a colored boy and a white girl receiy- 
ing the awards. Tue Eprror 
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My Fair Share in 1944 


Ellsworth C. Reamon 
President, Universalist Church of America 


HE Universalist Unified Appeal for $40,000, to 

support the work of our larger church in 1944, is 
hereby launched. After weeks of arduous labor and 
preparation, the details of our plan are now complete 
and we are ready to move ahead. What do we mean 
by the term “Unified Appeal’? We mean simply that 
we have adopted the community-chest idea in fund 
raising. Instead of a multitude of appeals for this 
project and that, we now make one appeal for one 
budget covering the work of the Universalist Church of 
America, the Universalist Service Fund, the Universal- 
ist Youth Fellowship and the General Sunday School 
Association. This plan is not the brain child of the 
Board of Trustees, nor of any single officer; it was 
voted by our General Assembly. 

But why $40,000? Because this is the minimum 
amount needed to support the work of our church and 
the auxiliaries named above. And it includes the aid 
given to the Universalist Publishing House and Tur 
Curistian Leaver. Under the most trying circum- 
stances, and with sacrificial devotion, Dr. Van Schaick 
and Dr. Lalone are doing a vital work for our church 
and they richly deserve our support. A rough break- 
down of the budget is as follows: $18,800 for the 
application and extension of our faith through the 
church and its allied organizations; $6,200 for the Uni- 
versalist Service Fund; $5,000 for the work of necessary 
committees and commissions; $10,000 for purposes of 
field service and administration. 


Someone is sure to ask: what about the budgets of 
the Publishing House and the Association of Univer- 
salist Women? Why are they not included in this 
Unified Appeal? Here is the answer: Because we were 
not prepared to underwrite their budgets at this time. 
We have gone as far as we could this year with the 
unified budget plan. We are saving time, money and 
labor by this plan, and we do not apologize because it 
is not 100 per cent perfect. And all we ask now is that 
our churches, auxiliary groups and individuals assume 
their fair share of a common responsibility, remember- 
ing that the work of the Universalist Publishing House 
and the Association of Universalist Women must be 
supported independently and generously. 

We have heard a good deal of criticism of annual 
deficits and we have listened to the cry for a balanced 
budget. Let it be known, then, that I too am strongly 
cpposed to deficit financing. That way lies a slow and 
painful death. But let us understand also that deficits 
are usually the result of inadequate support. What we 
are asking now is that you help us to achieve a bal- 
anced budget in 1944. Get behind this campaign, give 
it your wholehearted support, do your part as a loyal 
Universalist. Remember that your leaders are not 
workers in magic, they cannot possibly succeed with- 
out your help. For once, let us be a united family, 
working together, praying together, giving together for 
a3 common goal. Let it be said of us that in the worst 
of times we were busy at the best of things. Give once 
for four and make it more! 


ARE PROTESTANT MISSIONS AN OBSTACLE? 
(Continued from page 78) 


wrote a book with his impressions. He there remarks 
that he had noticed that the influence of the United 
States Government was producing a return of Prot- 
estant missionaries from South America and encourag- 
ing the sending of Roman Catholic missionaries. “We 
resent,” he said to me in a signed statement, “that an 
inquisitorial office established in any foreign office 
should decide whom we are to entertain as our guests 
and who should not enter our countries.” Dr. Seoane 
is a Catholic with a sister who teaches in a nuns’ 
school in this country. 

Perhaps the attitude of the vast majority of Latin 
Americans could not be summed up better than by 
the statement of Dr. Luis Alberto Sanchez, a distin- 
guished Peruvian publicist, who is at present lecturing 
at Michigan University, and who recently said: 

“Fundamentally a believing people, though tem- 
porarily skeptical and consequently filled with uncer- 
lainty, Latin Americans need to find their way by 
looking up, by taking their bearings and examining 
different routes. My own experience has taught me 
that this slow and painful method, this wading through 


layers of patient routine, is the best way of getting at 
the essence of things. Let people from everywhere 
come to our countries; let them come each with his 
truth, his culture, his language, his religion. Here 
with us, they will be converted to what is ours in the 
measure to which what is ours is purified and amplified 
in contact with what is theirs. Our great weakness, 
I repeat, is that of living colonially and of being treated 
as colonials. We do not need liberators whose first 


-word to us would be one learned in some foreign office, 


however generous or righteous that word might be. 
Let religious faith come to us without the trappings 
of monopoly and without the lubrication of imperial 
privilege. Faith is not created or strengthened by 
external methods. It is an intimate process, an 
unsettling process, an eminently personal process. It is 
generated as the result of an irresistible necessity and it 
develops best in open spaces, in contact with other 
lives, other ideas, and, above all, in contact with nature 
which though close to man is still so foreign to man. 

“Let no government office, therefore, pretend to 
take us under its tutelage even in matters religious. 
Let them leave us free to determine at least our meta- 
physical destiny, since they have deprived us of the 
privilege of doing this in a physical sense.” 


FEBRUARY 5, 1944 


CATHOLIC CARDINAL AND PROTESTANT 
BISHOP UNITE 


ARDINAL O’CONNELL and Bishop Oxnam of the 
Methodist Church have united in a statement against 
tace prejudice. It is as follows: 

The great law of Christian life is Christ’s law of love of 
God and love of our neighbor. The New Year summons us 
; again to what should be our sacred duty, the fulfillment of 
that divine law. Like God’s great mercy, Christian love is 
boundless; it extends to all our fellow men. It does not ask 
their nationality, race or social position. 

Inspired by this magnanimous concept, the Constitution 
of our beloved country protects the personal dignity and the 
equality before the law of every citizen. Hence racial an- 
tagonism or Jack of mutual respect of man for man offends 
both the precepts of the Almighty and the traditions of our 
_ beloved nation. Petty bigotry, of whatever kind, contradicts 
the teachings of Christ and the guarantees of the Constitution. 

It is the prayer of all men of good will that discord and in- 
tolerance, so alien both to the gospel of Christ and to the 
democratic spirit of our country, may never gain a foothold 
in this land. By fidelity to its own heritage of broad under- 
standing and harmony, our country, while fully respecting the 
worthy traditions of other nations, shall continue to be a 
blessed example to all the peoples of the earth. 


Wiuu1am, Carpmat O’ConneLi 
Archbishop of Boston 


Bisnor G. Bromiry Oxnam 
For the Massachusetts Council of Churches 


When interviewed concerning the statement, Bishop 
Oxnam said: “I count it a high privilege, as a representative 
of the Massachusetts Council of Churches, to join with 
Cardinal O’Connell in this word, which I trust will help to 
extend Christian love and strengthen American democracy. 
The statement makes it abundantly clear that Christians and 
Americans reject all forms of racial antagonism as repugnant 
both to their faith and their patriotism. It reveals Christians 
of Catholic and Protestant persuasion one in firm resolve that 
discord and intolerance shall gain no foothold in this land. 
Recent anti-Semitic outbreaks, discrimination against Negroes 
and intolerance of any kind anywhere are condemned in this 
pronouncement, which directs attention to the central teaching 
of our faith, namely, love of God and of brother.” 


1944 RED CROSS WAR FUND 


N bombs fall there is no time to send help halfway 
round the world. When a badly wounded fighting man 
needs a transfusion, it is too late to begin to look for a blood 
donor or to find a nurse to care for him. When a lonely sol- 
dier learns of trouble at home, he needs help—immediately. 
- The American Red Cross provides that help wherever and 
whenever the need arises. 

When a train crash leaves scores injured, when flood en- 
gulfs a town, when epidemic strikes, delay may cost lives. 
Red Cross disaster relief and medical supplies, held in readi- 
ness for such emergencies, plus trained workers to rescue and 
assist victims and help in their rehabilitation, will prevent 
delay and thus save many lives. 

To fulfill its many obligations to the armed forces and 
our people, the American Red Cross needs help. During 
1944 it must supply some 5,000,000 blood donations. Each 
month 2,500 nurses must be recruited for the Army and Navy. 
Red Cross field directors and other trained personnel must 
be stationed at military and naval posts and hospitals to help 
our fighting men and their families when personal trouble 
brews, a task in which the Red Cross chapter on the home 
front ably does its share. 

At home the Red Cross must continue to maintain a state 
of alert. Disasters must be met as they occur. Nurse’s aides 
and first aiders must be trained and other educational proj- 
ects continued. Food parcels for distribution to prisoners 
of war must be packed, surgical dressings made and the thou- 
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sand and one details of administering a far-flung, busy or- 
ganization attended to. 

All activities of the American Red Cross are financed by 
voluntary gifts and contributions. During March, designated 
by President Roosevelt as Red Cross Month, the American 
Red Cross must raise its 1944 War Fund of unprecedented 
size to meet unprecedented needs. Contributions assure main- 
tenance of all Red Cross services and thus indirectly help 
Save many a life. 


HEROIC DEATH OF A NORWEGIAN CHRISTIAN 


ee RAMM, a well-known Norwegian editor, died 
for his Christian faith at Odense, Denmark, on Novem- 
ber 16. 

The Nazis took him from Norway, his own country, in 
1941, and sent him to a concentration camp at Hamburg on a 
charge of pro-British activities. 

Six months ago, Ramm developed tuberculosis through his 
exposure and suffermgs in prison. The Nazis offered him 
better food and less rigorous conditions if he would agree 
to make munitions for them. Ramm refused. He was in- 
stantly placed in solitary confinement. This was, in effect, a 
death sentence. 

He was allowed to write one letter from gaol every three 
months. In one of the last, he wrote his wife: “I must tell 
you again that the values we have, last. A sad thought, a 
worry for the future, and I pray and am again free, happy 
and grateful. I have seen clearly that here in gaol I have 
just as great a responsibility for my day before God and men 
as outside. Here I must stand alone in my cell and receive 
God’s help and only that, and I get it, too. ” The letter was 
signed “Your happy and grateful Fredrik. 

When a few weeks ago it became plain that Ramm could 
not survive much longer, the Nazis sent him back to Norway, 
where his wife and three sons were waiting for him. He died 
at Odense on the way home. 

Fredrik Ramm represented the press of the world when 
he flew with Amundsen over the North Pole in 1926 in the 
airship Norge. The Norwegian Foreign Minister said in 
London recently: “When the truth is told, Ramm will go 
down in history as one of Norway’s greatest heroes. He re- 
fused to abandon any one of his principles after the German 
occupation.” 

Ramm was one of ‘the leading spirits among the Christians 
of Norway in their steady and effective resistance against the 
New Order which the Nazis tried to introduce. 

Fredrik Ramm was well known throughout Britain and 
had hundreds of friends here, especially in press and political 
circles and in the Oxford Group Movement.—Spiritual Issues 
of the War. 


BRITISH VILLAGERS ENTRUST CHURCHES 
TO AMERICAN TROOPS 


HE inhabitants of a small village in the southwest of 
England were recently moved away en masse to clear 
the area for the battle maneuvers of American troops. 

On the door of the centuries-old church—whose altar and 
sanctuary had been left in perfect order, although all fragile 
objects had been removed—the Americans found the follow- 
ing message: 

“From this parish to our United States Allies: : 

“This church has stood for several hundred years. Around 
it has grown a community which has lived in these houses 
and tilled these fields ever since there was a church. This 
church, this churchyard in which their loved ones lie at rest; 


_ these homes, these fields, are as dear to those who have left 


them as are the homes and graves and fields which you, our 
allies, have left behind you. 

“They hope to return one day as you hope to return to 
yours, to find them waiting to welcome them home. 

“They entrust them to your care meanwhile, and pray 
that God’s blessing may rest upon us all.” 

The message, signed by the bishop, was left in every vil- 
lage church in the diocese. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


IS THIS FRIEND A BIT SARCASTIC? 


To tHE Eprror: 


The absolute “pay-off” for religious journalism is attained 
in the January 15 issue which editorially advocates the slave- 
labor variety of Fascism and in the beautifully named “nut- 
shell” column toys with the alleged advantages of suspension 
of elections. In the completely unfair labor editorials you 
totally overlook the distinction on which organized labor 
insists and which it has shown itself willing to follow: the dis- 
tinction between private’and public exercise of power and di- 
rection. On two major occasions strikes were settled when 
the Government assumed operation of the enterprises con- 
cerned, where private ownership and management had im- 
posed what even you are willing to admit may be injustices. 

As for the slave-labor item, the same point is the signifi- 
cant one. Granting for the sake of argument that the public 
need may justify the assignment of citizens to arbitrarily 
imposed tasks (here, of course, as in the case of military 
conscription, I suppose their consciences have nothing to do 
with it!), there is a world of ~difference between public ad- 
ministration of “productive” (munitions?) activities and the 
coercion of the people into serving the antisocial interests of 
Private Enterprise. 

Even now the Congress is investigating some of our cur- 
rent Private Enterprise in relation to the war, and the results 
bid fair to be every bit as scandalous as in 1918 and there- 
after. But the cult of “the end justifies the means” (as up- 
held by religious journalism!) and the cult of nothing-matters- 
but-savagery would brush aside such considerations as mere 
ripples on the pool of national “unity”—and so help to guar- 
antee the socially directed murder of our next generation as 
well as this! 

You recently brushed aside in a similar spirit a query of 
Henry Pinkham’s when he asked, “How many? How long?” 
in reference to the numbers and the years to be sacrificed 
to War and Organized Greed. As for the comment on sus- 
pending elections, I believe that in a democracy the cats- 
paws are entitled to some say concerning their withdrawal 
of chestnuts. 

The editorials in question give positive proof to any 
radical elements who chargé that the church is simply the 
stooge of a reactionary and immoral economic system. 
Springfield, Mass. Howarp Davis SPoERL 


“A STARLET WAS BORN” 
To rue Eprror: 

We were very pleased to note in the issue of Tun Leaprer 
received today that the recent addition to our family war- 
ranted a second notice in the “Personals” column. But, be- 
fore another issue goes to press, we thought it best to help 


you a little more in the difficult problem of determining the | 


sex of a child. 

If you were to refer to the announcement which was sent 
to our friends, you would note a reference to the fact that 
“A STARLET IS BORN.” A “starlet” in the terminology of 
a majority of people happens to be a young lady for whom 
a great future is predicted. 

We are sorry to inform you that in spite of all insist- 
ence on your part, or on the part of Tas Curist1an Leaner, 
the young lady happens to be a daughter, not “a son”—to 
quote THe Leaver of December 18, 1943, and January 15, 
1944. 

We are pleased to know that the occasion warrants dupli- 
cate announcements—but now, will you please help straighten 
out the problem which you have created? Do what you can 
to make the announced “son” into a daughter. I am sure 
that as she makes her public appearances before the people of 
the Universalist churches in the future, she would appreciate 
your help in this vital problem. 


Thank you for your kindness in this delicate matter ‘of 
sex. I am certain that you will understand our situation 
when we receive congratulations on the birth of our “son” 
who happens to be a girl. Proclaim it to the world—we are 
the proud, pleased and very happy parents of two “starlets” 
—both girls. 


Barre, Vt. F ENwick L. Leavirt, JR. 


FROM A TRUSTEE OF TUFTS COLLEGE 


To rue Eprror: 


Dean McCollester is affectionately remembered by hun- 
dreds, by thousands, of young and old with whom he has 
come in contact in his long life. He will always live in their 
hearts and minds. 

I am reminded of an incident which happened at Tufts 
College a few years ago. It: was given out at one of the 
trustees’ meetings that Judge Darling of Burlington, Vt., had 
had a severe shock and was expected to live only a short time. 
Someone said that some of us ought to go to the funeral, and 
someone remarked, “Here, Bowen, you live a little nearer to 
him than the rest of us, will you go?” 

I replied that I certainly would, because the judge and 
I had come to be very good friends. This was in September 
or October. The next June at commencement time on enter- 
ing Ballou Hall I saw the judge at the other end of the corri- 
dor. I waved my hand to him and exclaimed, “Judge, where 
did you come from?” He replied, “I haven’t been yet.” 
“Well,” I said, “I want to know when you are going.” 
“Going!” he said. “Are you going sometime?” I said, “I 
suppose in the natural course of events I’ve got to die some- 
time.” 

Then he said, “No, you’re never going to die.” I asked 
him how he could make that out. He replied, “Think, for a 
minute or two. You can think of dying, you can think of 
being laid out, you can think of being put in your casket, you 
can think of your funeral—but you cannot think of yourself 
as dead. No one can.” “Why,” he said, “dying don’t bother 
me a minute. J am never going to die.” 

McCollester is never going to die. The words, actions 
and deeds of such men as McCollester raise the standard of 
civilization. When we read of this terrible war at the present 
time sometimes we are tempted to think that this old world 
of ours is going backward, instead of forward. But when we 
think of such a life as McCollester lived, we cannot but think 
that there is yet a God in heaven and on earth, and that 
there are better days to come. Better because McCollester 
lived and still continues to live. 

Evucrene B. Bowen 
Cheshire, Mass. : 


REAMON ON McCOLLESTER 


To rue Epiror: 


Dean McCollester’s life was a benediction. What a per- 
fect thing it was that his last official work for the church 
he loved was to serve as chaplain of our General Assembly 
in New York. In a world poisoned by bitterness, his genuine 
kindliness was to us a “precious healing balm.” In a time 
when the tides of faith are running low, his deep assurance of 
the things unseen brought calm to our troubled hearts. No 
one could long remain fretful in the presence of his serenity 
of spirit. We write pamphlets, tracts and books dealing 
with the merits of our faith. Here was a life which dem- 
onstrated the beauty and strength of applied Universalism. 
He lived by faith. And we loved and respected him for what 
he was. Others have spoken or written of his great work 
among us. May I now let him speak for himself in a word 
of challenge to the whole church? The quotation to follow 
was contained in a letter received just a few weeks before 
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he died: “We shall never become a large body universally, 
but it is possible we may-lead in a new emphasis on construc- 
tive religious values and make a worth-while contribution to 
a world wanting not theological institutions but religious vi- 
sions and values.” So may it be! 

Exxtsworrs C. Reamon, President 


pbs ING Xe The Universalist Church of America 


DEAN ATWOOD ON DEAN McCOLLESTER 


To Tue Epiror: 


I was startled to read in the Times of Lee McCollester’s 
death. We were getting the idea that he was to continue 
with us indefinitely. He seemed to radiate the same whole- 
some genial spirit at the New York Convention as always. 
--What a splendid man and invaluable life! 

We all mourn his passing, for we all loved him. But we 
must all rejoice that he was privileged to live so long, so 
usefully, so happily. To my mind he was a practical Univer- 
salist—really cared for all kinds of folks. He was so human, 
could enter so sympathetically into the lives of all with whom 
he had to deal, whether students or parishioners, fellow work- 
ers or intimate friends. He was therefore a wonderful man 
in the home; and he also had thus the pastor’s instinct. He 
could always bring the help of encouragement or of practical 
wisdom as not many know how. For he was himself the 
embodiment of good will, especially to those needing just the 
help of such a spirit. 

I used to note in meetings of the Board of Trustees and in 
other organizations that when differences arose it was he who 
was always seeking and finding the way to unite those thus 
emphatically opposed in some acceptable attitude and action. 
Blessed are the peace makers! 


How we shall miss his cheering presence at our gatherings! 


But in death as in life his spirit will abide with us for good. 
anton, oN: Y. Joun Murray Atwoop 
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= THE LOSS OF GREAT LEADERS 
To rue Eprror: 


The passing of Dr. Perkins and Dr. McCollester reminds - 


us of the inevitable removal of great leaders from a denomi- 
nation by the hand of death. One by one our mightiest men 
have left us and made our denomination that much poorer 
in talent and leadership. We may quickly replace material 
things, but the process of filling gaps left by able men is a slow 
‘one. Our younger men not only have an opportunity by 
their departure but a serious responsibility. The very future 
of the Universalist Church depends on the pawmger ministers 
of today. 

_ These younger men will settle down to improving their 
powers in every way that they can, if they are taking their 
ministry seriously, for out of their strength will grow the 
strength of our beloved church in the future. When the 
mantle of Elijah fell on the shoulders of Elisha and that of 
Paul on Timothy, those younger men bent all their abilities 
toward being worthy of their fallen leaders but more than 
equal to the great task that lay beforé them. 

The Universalist Church has a place in the new world 
now forming, and it will be a magnificent place or an in- 
_ significant one according to the way our ministers of today 
look upon their obligations and develop every talent and 
power they possess. Some young ministers start off with 
great promise but, sad to relate, they let themselves down and 
before many years become of little worth to the denomina- 
tion or the cause of Christ. On the other hand, there are 
those who began with shining armor and kept it bright all 
down the years, such as Tomlinson, Hall, Perkins and Mc- 
Collester. Every one of our talented young ministers should 
. do likewise. Our leaders and our Master say to them, “Let 
your light so shine that the light of your denomination shall 
burn even brighter than in the past and the cause of Christ 
triumph in this groping world.” 


Newark, N. J- _ Henry R. Rose 


REV. SULLIVAN H. McCOLLESTER 


To rue Eprror: 


The death of Dr. Lee McCollester sent me to the History 
of Marlboro, N. H., to read about his father. Sullivan H. Mc- 
Collester, the son of Silas and Achsah McCollester, who were 
Scots, was born in Marlboro, December 18, 1826. So that 
he goes back almost to John Murray. 

The sketch in the history to which I have referred was 
written by Dr, John Stebbins Lee of St. Lawrence University. 
Dr. Lee (who was principal of Melrose Seminary, Brattleboro, 
Vt., when young McCollester was a student) says he was 
eager for knowledge, “a mild, genial, pleasant, social com- 
panion.” 

Sullivan McCollester began teaching at eighteen years of 
age in Richmond, N. H., getting nine dollars a month. He 
later headed many schools and colleges aided by his wife, 
who was a successful teacher and a woman of charm. 

He was a great traveler. His first trip to Europe was in 
1866 with his wife, and they stayed almost a year. A second 
trip in 1868 was to the Bible lands—Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece—taken with Dr. Lee. He wrote of all his journey- 
ings, and many newspaper articles and books came from 
his pen. He had what Dr. Lee calls New England virtues, 
“energy, patience, faith, industry, perseverance.” He was 
president of Buchtel College, Akron, when his son Lee was 
growing up. 

He lived to be-almost a hundred years old—a Universalist 
preacher who spent much of his life teaching. “Like father” 
in this respect “like son.” 
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A MOST INTERESTING LETTER 


To rue Eprror: 


Tf you have extra copies of THe CuristiAN Leaver of 
January 15, 1944, I should like you to send two to my ad- 
dress, which is printed above. I consider that one of the 
best numbers I have ever received, even though I was sad- 
dened by thoughts of the death of Lee McCollester. I am 
proud to have attended the same high school and also 
the same college as he did. The two years during which 
I dwelt, with my father’s family, in the Universalist parsonage 
in Nashua, N. H., are remembered as two of the happiest 
of my life. The family of S. H. McCollester had lived in 
the same parsonage a few years previous to the time my 
family lived there. Although I never met his father, I heard 
so much of him as president of Buchtel College, where I 
graduated in 1887, that I felt almost as if I had met him, 

I had intended to ask you also to mail a copy of this 
Leaver to the family of Hal G. Knight, an Akron cousin of 
Lee McCollester and long-time friends of mine, but learned 
that someone else here in Akron had already sent them one 
which they received today. 

My father, my husband, my older son and I have been 
subscribers to your paper for many years, and it is my inten- 
tion to keep up both my own and my son’s subscription as 
long as I live. I should feel absolutely lost without it. 

Grace G. Orin 
Akron, Ohio 


WE WELCOME SUCH ADDRESSES 


To THe Eprror: 


During recent years it has been my happy privilege to give 
some informal addresses on Catholic teachings before various 
Protestant study clubs, forums, and other religious groups. 

May I say, publicly, that I have been heartened by the 
uniform kindness and Christian courtesy with which my small 
efforts for better understanding have been received by both 
ministers and lay leaders. I have always tried to give the 
Catholic position, frankly and plainly, and this frankness has 
been understood and appreciated by my hearers. 


Wiuu1am E. Kerrisn, Catholic Layman 
Brookline, Mass. 
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Bacx to Curist. By Elmer H. Young- 
man. Published by the author, 20 
Midwood Street, Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 
$3.00. 


Here is a layman who for fifty years 
has been editor of the Bankers Magazine 
of New York, who has thought deeply, 
yearned intensely, and: determined with 
a will over the truth in Christ” and the 
practice of Christ. That fact alone lends 
great significance to this book. Maybe 
you'll not agree with all the author says. 
But a preacher who wants to know what 
one devout layman thinks about Christ 
and the Christian church in this shat- 
tered world can do no better than lend 
his eyes to this book. He calls it Back 
to Christ. He might as well have called 
it Forward to Christ. For the life of 
simple truth, simple faith, simple love 
has never yet been attained by human 
society. And though we see it all in 
Christ, humanity falters, and forever 
’ will until we begin in our complicated 
civilization “to practice what we know 
to be true and thus be led into the 
knowledge of things we do not now 
understand.” 

Wu11am CoupEn 


Cuoosr Yr Tuts Day. A statement on 
evangelism. By Elmer G. Homrig- 
hausen. The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia. $1.50. 


The Presbyterian atmosphere per- 
vades this book; but nothing would be 
more wholesome for so-called liberal 
churchmen than to read it. A dying 
church could be revived if its members 
became a class to study it and discuss it. 
Think not that it is out of date. -Its 
main contention is most timely. For the 
world in which we are living needs its 
forthright and plain message. And the 
Protestant churches must become recom- 
mitted to the evangelistic motives of 
Christ’s gospel or they die. The world’s 
need is tragically apparent. So also is 
the weakness of the church as an influ- 
ence in personal Christian vitality and in 
its social power. 

The decline of evangelism is ably set 
forth along with the causes of this and 
its effects. Wholesome criticism of old 
methods is frankly expressed. But the 
criticism of methods that are harmful, 
or at least obsolete, should not blind 
the eyes of the church to the reality 
of the important thing, that souls must 
be reached and brought to commitment 
to the will of God. Real Christianity is 
not inherited biologically, nor is it a 
philosophy, nor a ritual, nor mere mem- 


bership in a church. It is a fact, real- 
ized in experience and to be more fully 
realized through ideal and faith. 

It may be that the very title of this 
book will keep many from reading it. 
That would be too bad. The subject 
matter is so freshly and vitally set forth 
by the author, both in style and ideas, 
that, regardless of agreement or_ dis- 
agreement with him, a pleasant hour 
would be missed and a review of thought 
would be denied that would be stimu- 
lating. Dr. Homrighausen refers to the 
masses who are astray and quotes Dr. 
Bernard Iddings Bell concerning those 


‘moderns who, having drifted from the 
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Christian faith, have returned to it. 
They sought four things, he says: (1) 
escape from a sense of meaninglessness in 
life; (2) escape from the pressure of pos- 
sessions; (3) revolt against the tyranny 
of force; and (4) escape from the pres- 
sure of an intolerable self-consciousness. 


Then says Dr. Homrighausen, “Those ' 


who come back do not care to return to 
a church which uses religion for social 
ends, or which is clergy-dominated, or 
which practices an easy noncommittal 
attitude toward the Gospel.” 

As for child training in the personal 
possession of the Gospel, the four 
standard stages are recognized: ritual, 
story, faith, and interpretation. His first 
stage is through the habits of his people. 
Then the child wants the story behind 
these habits; then he exercises simple 
faith in the traditional beliefs. And in 
adolescence he wants strong intellectual 
reasons for his faith. 

In closing this inadequate review of 
a stimulating and searching book may I 
make a significant quotation from. it? 
“Tn recent years we have become accus- 
tomed to use the word ‘religion’ more 
than the term ‘God.’ This shift in the 
use of these terms indicates a trend in 
our thinking about Christianity. It 
indicates an uncertainty regarding the 
Christian interpretation of ultimate 
matters, and also the coming of a type 
of human religiousness which is a sub- 
stitute for Christian realism. ‘There is 
interest today in religions and their in- 
stitutions. There is also an interest in 
religion as a phenomenon of the human 
race. But a mere interest in the religions 
of the world as a human attempt to gain 
some knowledge of ultimate reality which 
will give unity and purpose to life, is 
not enough from the Christian point of 
view. What do we mean by religion? 
What is its content? Is it a modern 
attempt to build a synthetic religion out 
of the religions of the world? -How can 
that be done when some religions believe 
in a God or gods of a different character? 
Someone has said that a religion with a 
capital R, simply does not exist!” 


Wru1am Coupen 


WorsHip IN THE SunpAY Scuoou. For 
workers in small schools. By A. W. 

. Martin. Revised by O. W. Moerner. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. Thirty-five 
cents. 


This little book is intended for church 
school superintendents in rural churches. 
It sets forth the planning and leading 
of worship, gives helpful ideas on the 
selection and use of music, stories and 
scripture. Its reading in workers’ con- 
ferences, or by ministers, teachers and 
older pupils, would bring increased ap- 
preciation of the worship experience, and 
the discovery of suitable materials and 
procedure. An appendix includes sample 
services, calls to worship, responses and 


prayers. M. W. 
® 


A Reuicion Toar Smies. By J. Bur- 
ford Parry. Revell. $1.50. 


Eight pleasing practical talks contain- 
ing many excellent quotations and so 
stuffed with illustrations that they are 
very. easy reading. The author’s per- 
sonality is much in evidence in personal 
experiences and memories; and the style 
is often rhapsodic—in keeping with Dr. 
Parry’s Welsh parentage. The thoughts 
are not particularly profound or original, 
but there is plenty of helpful common 


sense. Joun E. LeBosquer 


Tury Work ror Tomorrow. By 
Robert M. Bartlett. Association Press 
and Revell. $1.50. 


Judging from the type of books he 
puts. forth, we incline to think that 
Robert Bartlett collects interviews with ° 
the great and the near-great as the small 
boy collects birds’ eggs or foreign stamps. 
This latest group of them is an interest- 
ing presentation of the jidealistic views of 
fifteen outstanding Americans from well- 
knowns like Cordell Hull and Wendell 
Willkie and Henry Wallace to less- 
knowns such as William H. Kilpatrick 
and Gladys Talbott Edwards. The most 
successful chapter is a back-and-forth 
talk with Professor Kilpatrick, but in 
general these are not interviews but 
excerpts, of a revealing and significant 
sort, from the published work of each 
subject. The contacts of the author with 
each man were apparently of the slight- 
est—there is a mere mention, nothing 
more; of the suit or the sweater worn, 
or such rather inane concretenesses as 
“Leaning forward over his desk, Mr, 
Willkie . . .” “As we got up to go into 
the dining room .. . Mr. Sikorsky con- 
tinued . . .” Or the very banal, “Mor- 
decai Johnson shifted to the center of the 
sofa as .. .”! But the quotations are 
good and well chosen! 

Joun E..LeBosquer 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


|THE UNITED APPEAL 


Friends of the General Sunday School 
Association: 


You have been hearing about the 
United Universalist Appeal for some 
little time. Now it has become an 
accomplished fact. Those of you who 
have supported the General Sunday 
School Association by personal voluntary 
contributions are asked now to send your 
contribution to the Universalist Church 
of America instead of to the General 
Sunday School Association. If you have 
contributed to the U.C.A., to the Youth 
Fellowship, and to the-G.S.S.A., or to 
any two of these, the suggestion is made 
that you total your past contributions, 
add perhaps to the amount—we hope 
you will—and send your check or pledge 
to Headquarters. 

Instead of receiving requests for 
financial support from several organiza- 
tions, you will receive one - request, 
and the needs of each participating 
group will be met from this common 
treasury. This change is made in the 
interests of simplification, to remove 
duplication of effort, and to make the 
work of the church in all its departments 
more effective by stressing the fact that 
each department, working in its own 
specialized field, is, after all, but a part 
of a united church endeavor. 

The G.S.S.A. needs the support of its 
friends this year as never before, and 
in supporting the. United Universalist 
Appeal you are supporting the G.S.S.A. 
So we hope you will all carry on as you 
shave done in other years. 

Hanotp S. Latuam, President 
General Sunday School Association 


LENTEN BOOKLET 


THoucnuts or Gop ror Borys AND GIRLS 
at Easter True. A Children’s Fellow- 
ship of Prayer. Single copies, 15 cents. 
In quantities of 25, 13 cents each. 
Connecticut Council of Churches and 

- Religious Education. On sale by 
Universalist Publishing House. 


This booklet of daily devotional read- 
ings from February 23 to May 1 was 
planned to include the Lenten season. 
It contains stories, poems, prayers and 
hymns. This issue is intended for use in 
the home and church, for children of 
from six to twelve years old, and seeks 
to give boys and girls a new appreciation 
of the church, its early history directly 
after the time of Jesus, and its develop- 
ment through great personalities of later 
centuries, as well as the activities of the 
church today. Church school leaders 
-will wish to send in their orders early for 
a supply of these. Parents may wish 
to procure for family worship. 


BROTHERHOOD 


Yet most of all grant us brother- 
hood, a brotherhood not of words, but 
of deeds. We are all of us children of 
earth—grant us that simple knowl- 
edge. Grant us a common faith that 
man shall know peace—that he shall 
know justice and righteousness, free- 
dom and security, an equal oppor- 
tunity and an equal chance to do his 
best, not only in our land, but 
throughout the world. And in that 
faith let us march toward the clean 
world our hands can make. 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


Elouise Smiles a Greeting from 
Jordan Neighborhood House 


NEIGHBORHOOD-HOME 
FESTIVAL 


Ger Tocerner Americans. By Rachel 
Davis-DuBois. Harper’s. $1.75. 


Miss Davis-DuBois believes that 
America must wake up to the wealth of 
cultures represented by her people, and 
that in the atmosphere of democracy we 
not only can but ought to find ways of 
sharing our unique qualities and differ- 
ences. She envisions the richly varied 
culture we could become if we would 
help the millions of Americans whose 
roots are in other cultures to preserve 
the traditions, customs and ways peculiar 
to their native backgrounds. 

To this end the author advocates the 
Neighborhood-Home Festival which is 
“what happens when a group of people, 


culturally as mixed as is the community ~ 


in which it meets, come together for 
relaxation; when these people converse as 
a group on universal themes related to 
a season, a significant event, or an. idea, 
and so find realization and expression of 
their common humanity.” The festival 
can be simple, spontaneous, seemingly 


unplanned, with or without costumes. 
It can happen in anybody’s home any 
evening. But it must be a genuine 
sharing, not merely a spectacle. A group 
of diverse people, native born and 
foreign born, Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish, Oriental and Occidental, come 
together for fellowship. They enact 
simply and spontaneously, with group 
singing and sometimes folk dancing, a 
festival concerning perhaps a season such 
as harvest or thanksgiving. Each harks 
back to the customs of celebrating this 
common rite in his or her native back- 
ground. Though they find that for each 
the custom may be different, yet all 
come _to realize that the common experi- 
ence of humanity is basically the same. 
Hence out of their diverse differences a 
heterogeneous group’ comes to feel a 
unity with all humanity; strangeness and 
tensions are released, and the joy of 
completeness and kinship with all is felt. 
The world unity we would wish for is 
brought about in the individual com- 
munity. And more than this, gur 
minority culture groups which otherwise 
would be forced to cut themselves off 
from the rich cultures of their back- 
grounds are given the joy of recognition 
of their contribution and of acceptance 
in the new group. 

This book is intended primarily for 
those interested in leadership of this 
kind. The author has set forth the 
wisdom gained by years of pioneering in 
this work. She outlines techniques for 
getting desired results most naturally 
and effectively. She relates these tech- 
niques to the principles of social inter- 
action involved. By use of her sugges- 
tions many pitfalls cam be avoided. She 
shows clearly how such programs can be 
used in churches and church schools, 
Americanization groups and _ parent- 
teacher programs, and other community 
groups. 

Apart from this value, the graphic 
descriptions of the working out of a fes- 
tival among a highly varied group is a 
human interest story of the first order. 
It makes “good reading.” It grips the 
reader, no matter how casual or how 
academic his interest in the techniques 
of festivals. 


Dorotuy D. Latone 


BOARD MEETING 


A sectional G.S.S.A. board meeting 
was held in Boston, Monday, January 
17, Harold S. Latham, president, pre- 
sided. Matters pertaining to the Asso- 
ciation’s part in the United Appeal were 
discussed, and special consideration was 
given to the work of the G.S.S.A. and 
its service to local church leaders. 
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MIDWINTER MEETING OF 
MASSACHUSETTS MINISTERS 


The midwinter meeting of Massachu- 
setts Universalist ministers was held in 
the Cambridge church” on Monday, 
January 17. The meeting was the out- 
growth of agitation for more state-wide 
gatherings of Universalist ministers and 
for a closer correlation of a program of 
the Boston ministers with state-wide 
work. A committee composed of Rev. 
William E. Gardner, president of the 
Boston Ministers’ Association, Rev. 
Leslie C. Nichols and Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff, state superintendent, arranged 
the program. The morning and luncheon 
sessions were devoted to discussion of the 
topic, “What Vital Message Should 
Come from Our Pulpits Today?” Rev. 
George E. Huntley, D.D., presided and 
discussion leaders were Rev. George M. 
Lapoint, minister of Channing Memorial 
Chureh at Newton; Rev. Donald B. F. 
Hoyt, 5.T.D., minister of Congress 
Square Universalist Church at Portland, 
Maine; and Rev. Hugh Vernon White, 
D‘D, secretary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

Mr. Lapoint emphasized the need of a 
philosophy of religion acceptable to 
liberals and presented a statement of a 
philosophy which he had developed. The 
group voted that this statement be made 
available to all ministers, and it will be 
distributed later. Dr. Hoyt based his 
discussion on his personal experience, 
ministering to people in his own church, 
and emphasized the need of imbuing 
people with confidence and assurance in 
the midst of a trying and difficult period. 
Dr. White pointed out the need for re- 
emphasizing and reinterpreting the place 
of God in human affairs. 

The afternoon session was divided 
between the presentation of plans for 
the future of Massachusetts Universalist 
churches led by Dr. Ratcliff, and a period 
of round-table discussions. At the round- 
table discussions, Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, 
D.D., of Gloucester, led in consideration 
of the topic, “Ethics for Ministers”; 
Rev. William Wallace Rose, D.D., of 
Lynn considered “Preparation for Mar- 
riage” and the technique of counseling 
and instruction in this field; and Dean 
Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts College 
School of Religion conducted the confer- 
ence on “Worship in Liberal Churches.” 
The feeling as a result of these con- 
ferences was that study and _ discussion 
groups should be set up and ministers 
be given an opportunity to meet at times 
other than the general gathering for dis- 
cussion of their particular interest. 

Rev. Isaa¢ V.. Lobdell, D.D., of Attle- 
boro and Rev. John Q. Parkhurst of 
Waltham led the devotional service. 


ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED 


At the business meeting in connection 
with the state gathering of ministers at 
Cambridge, a Massachusetts Ministers’ 
Association was organized. Rey. G. H. 
Leining, D.D., was elected president, and 
Rev. O. Herbert McKenney, Jr., secre- 
tary-treasurer. It was proposed that in 
particular this organization promote 
three state-wide gatherings of Massachu- 
setts ministers each year—one to meet in 
connection with the state convention in 
May, another in the early autumn, and 
a third in the midwinter season 


HAVE YOU ANY PICTURES? 


Any pastor or members of our 
churches who have taken kodachrome 
pictures of any church activity—pictures 
of the churches, or equipment which 
churches possess—are requested to write 
to the state convention office telling 
about them. We are endeavoring to 
prepare several sets of kodachrome slides 
for use at institutes and conventions or 
for loan to churches. 

At the present time we have available 
two sets of slides with script—one on 
vacation church school procedures’ and 
activities, prepared by Rev. William E, 
Gardner and A. Edwin Grimes, and the 
other, entitled “Improve Your Teach- 
ing,’ prepared by Paul H. Vieth and 
Isaac Beckes of the Yale Divinity School. 

Anyone interested in photographic 
work and possessing a kodachrome 
camera is asked to take pictures of out- 
standing activities in his or her churcli, 
not only for the interest which they will 
create, but that they might be incorpo- 
rated in the sets which the state office 
is preparing and thus result in a sharing 
of experiences. 


MOVING AHEAD IN 
LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 


The school on leadership education 
being conducted at South Weymouth for 
the laymen of the Universalist churches 
of the Weymouths has met with an 
excellent response. Forty people are 
enrolled, half being church — school 
workers and half lay members. The 
enrollment is an encouraging sign of the 
sense of responsibility which is felt by 
the laity for the future of our church. 

It was with this hope in mind that the 
ministers of the churches planned the 
school. The response to the course on 
“Bible” being offered by Dr. Rolland E. 
Wolfe of Tufts College and to the course 
on “Worship” by Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner of Tufts College and Rev. 
William E. Gardner of North Weymouth 
justified their hopes. Mr. Gardner, pas- 
tor of the North Weymouth church, Rey. 
Mason McGinness, pastor of the Wey- 


mouth Landing church, and Robert 
Hosmer, pastor of the South Weymouth 
church, in thus planning and thinking 
together, bespeak a bright future for us. 
in this community. 

A most successful Churchmanship In- 
stitute was held in Framingham on Sun- 
day, January 9, with members of the 
churches in Milford, First Church at 
Worcester and the Framingham church 
present. A profitable afternoon of dis- 
cussion on the various phases of the work 
of the church under the leadership of 
the representatives of the various state 
groups of the church; fellowship together 
at the supper table; the challenge to be- 
stir ourselves and move forward which 
was given at the evening meeting, all 
rounded out a session which those pres- 
ent felt was most needed and most en- 
couraging. Letters have been sent to all 
the ministers in the state, offering them 
similar opportunities, and it is hoped 
that many more will accept these oppor- 
tunities for inspiration and program 
planning. 


RECENT SUPPLIES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS CHURCHES 


Massachusetts churches without set- 
tled ministers have had the following 
supplies within recent . weeks. North 
Attleboro: January 2, Prof. Rolland E. 
Wolfe; January 9, Rev. Douglas Frazier; 
January 16, Dr. John M. Ratcliff; 
January 23, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 
Hardwick: January 2, Dr. Harry Fay 
Fister; January 9, Carl Seaburg of Tufts 
School of Religion; January 16, Frederick 
Harrison of Tufts School: of Religion; 
January 23, Dr. Fred C. Leining. West 
Somerville: January 2, Frederick Harri- 
son; January 9, Burchard Royce; January 
16, Charles Vickery; January 23, Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff. On January 16, Keith 
Munson. of the Tufts School of Religion 
conducted the service in the Orange 
church in the absence of the pastor, 
Rev. Charles H. Emmons. 


ANOTHER BOOK PROJECT 
FOR UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS 


The Executive Board of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention has 
authorized. another book project for 
ministers in active service in Massachu- 
setts ‘ Universalist churches. The pro- 
visions are the same as for previous book 
projects: according to ministers the 
privilege of ordering from the Univer- 
salist Publishing House’ any three books 
in the field of religion, costing not more 


‘than $3.00 each, at the cost to: the 


minister of $1.00 per volume. The 
object is to assist ministers in their 
Lenten season reading. 


il 
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MEMORIAL SERVICES AT TUFTS 


| The authorities of Tufts College ar- 
ranged a memorial service for Dean Lee 


' $. McCollester which was held at 4 p. m. 


on Sunday, January 16, in Goddard 
Chapel on College Hill. Trustees, fac- 
ulty, clergymen, old friends and members 
of the family of the late dean filled the 
chapel. 

Prof. Leo R. Lewis was chorister, and 
Prof. William K. Provine was organist. 
_ Professors Brotherston, Cole, Wolfe and 
Wyatt were ushers. The college choir 
led the singing. Rev. John van Schaick, 
Jr., gave the invocation; the congregation 
sang “O God, our help in: ages past”; 
Prof. John M. Ratcliff led in the respon- 
sive reading, the 23rd Psalm; Rev. 
Samuel A. Ehot offered prayer; the choir 
sang the “Integer Vitae”; the three ad- 
dresses followed, and the service closed 
with the singing of “Dear Alma Mater” 
and with the benediction. 

The president of the college spoke on 


“Dean McCollester As an Educator.” 


“His was a voice,” he said, “that ex- 
pressed the true inner spirit of this col- 
lege—the spirit of liberalism. His last 
service, December 9, was for the families 
of the members of the faculty and their 
friends when as for years past he read 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol.” 

Dean Clarence R. Skinner spoke on 
“Dean McCollester As a Friend.” He 
said in part: 

“T recently received word from two 
prominent ministers. to the effect that 
Dr. McCollester would probably be 
more missed than any other clergyman 
of their acquaintance. This-is probably 
the way we all feel, for he had a very 
wide circle of friends. He was prominent 
in church gatherings of both the Univer- 
salist and Unitarian denominations. He 
was a frequent attendant at college 
meetings and he had a very large num- 
ber of personal friends in all walks of 
life. He will indeed be greatly missed. 

“To me the outstanding characteristic 
of Dr. McCollester was his genius for 
friendship. He loved folks. He enjoyed 
all kinds of social intercourse with all 
kinds of people. I know that his home 
in Detroit was frequently used as a social 
center, where people dropped in to take 
tea or play games or to talk with mem- 


bers of the family. As a teacher he: 


sometimes laid aside the subject of the 
course to talk about the problems of 
young people or to read Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol and give out a big bagful of 
doughnuts. As a neighbor he was a fre- 
quent visitor in the homes of people on 
the Hill and he loved to have them come 
into his home. I can think of him in 
many relations of life, but my: most vivid 
memory is of Dr. McCollester standing 


at the door of his home welcoming his 
guests to an evening party. 

“A friend of mine recently received a 
letter from Dr. McCollester, and has 
given me permission to quote the follow- 
ing words: ‘I get my faith not from 
books or creeds, but from the folks I 
have known, lived with and loved. I 
think probably that one sentence de- 
scribes the man better than anything 
anyone else could say. He was always 
ready to fellowship with Jews and 
Catholics, liberal or orthodox, and all his 
friends undoubtedly helped to contribute 
to his faith, which was one of optimism 
and triumph. Dr. McCollester gave with- 
out limit to the service of his friends. He 
had been failing rapidly in recent 
months, but insisted upon lecturing, 
preaching and teaching until the very 
last. His philosophy was that old people 
must keep going. He dreaded any idea 
of being invalided or retired from the 
field of active participation. It was 
indeed fortunate that he was able to 
keep up his activities to within twenty- 
fours hours of his death. 

“We might say that Dr. McCollester 
was the Mr. Chips of Tufts College. Both 
students and faculty consulted him and 
sought advice from him; and he 
loved the history and the associations 
of the college.” _~ 

Rey. Roger F. Etz, who for seventeen 
years was associated with Dean McCol- 
lester on the Board of the General Con- 
vention, spoke on “Dean McCollester As 
a Minister.” 

“T knew him,” he said, “long before I 
saw him. My father and mother to be 
met one another, and met Vincent Tom- 
linson and Lee McCollester in the en- 
tering class at Buchtel College. From 
that time they were in close association. 
He was sixty years a minister with 
three pastorates, for I count his life at 
Tufts a pastorate.” 

Dr. Etz paid a noble tribute also to 
Lizzie Parker McCollester, Dean McCol- 
lester’s wife, and closed with a touching 
reference to what Dean McCollester had 
meant in the fellowship called “The 
Fraters of the Wayside Inn.” 


ASHLEY SMITH THE PIONEER 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D.D., of 


Bangor, Maine, pastor emeritus of the 
Universalist church, celebrated on Janu- 
ary 9 the twentieth anniversary of 
broadcasting over Station WABI. This 
is believed to be a world record. Leading 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish speakers 
appeared on the anniversary program. 
Letters were read from Cordell Hull, 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, Leonard Car- 
michael, and others. 

Dr. Carmichael said of Dr. Smith, “He 
early saw a problem and an opportunity, 
and he is a man who knows what to do 
with a problem and an opportunity.” 

Dr, Fosdick said, “We all have heard 
of your Community Church of the Air, 
and I am glad to join your many other 
friends in offering grateful congratula- 
tions.” 

Raymond Gram Swing, H. V. Kalten- 
born, John Haynes. Holmes, Milton 
Cross, Major Bowes and Governor 
Dewey also wrote appreciative letters. 

The speeches, published in full by the 
Bangor papers, testified to the high 
ability of Dr. Smith and his resource- 
fulness in taking the church to people 
who would not or could not come to 
church, The speeches also were full of 
a spirit of friendliness that testified to 
the place that Dr. Smith occupies. 


R. S. KELLERMAN RE-ELECTED 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman, Blanchester, 
Ohio, was elected president of the local 
library board for the tenth term at its 
annual meeting in January. It was Mr. 
Kellerman who was mainly instrumental 
in organizing, establishing, and securing 
state and county’ funds for sustaining 
the library nine years ago. ; 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB 
OF BOSTON 


Fifty members and friends attended 
the meeting of the Universalist Club of 
Boston held on January 10. Robert F. 
Bradford, District Attorney for Middle- 
sex County, Massachusetts, spoke on 
“Crime and the Community.” He 
stressed the point that the effectiveness 
of law enforcement depends on the at- 
titude of the general public toward un- 
lawful activities such as the numbers 
pool racket. 

All rose in silent tribute to the mem- 
ory of Dr. Lee 5S. McCollester follow- 
ing the reading of a resolution by Dr. 
Clarence R. Skinner. 

Music was provided by the Temple 
String Trio of Everett: Ralph Emerson, 
violin; William O. Carver, violincello; 
George Whitmore, piano. 

At the business session, conducted by 
President George Haven, membership 
was conferred to Rev. Joseph W. Beach 
of Worcester, Waldo F. Pike of Cam- 
bridge, Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff of Med- 
ford Hillside, and Albert Ziegler of Tufts 
School of Religion, student. pastor at 
Rockport. Organized in 1873, this oldest 
Universalist Club gladly welcomes new 
members. 

At the next meeting to be held. on 
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-February 14 at 46 Beacon Street, Boston, 

the speaker will be Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, editor of the Christian Regis- 
ter and director of American Unitarian 
Youth. 

Dinner reservations are made through 
the secretary, James D. Tillinghast, 6 
Bellevue Avenue, Cambridge, telephone 
KIRkland 5144. 


WATERLOO CHURCH PROSPERS 


The Waterloo, Iowa, Universalist 
church reports augmented attendance 
and enthusiasm for the »work ahead. The 
children’s Christmas party, following the 
Family Night supper, was highly suc- 
cessful. Mr. Heilig, pastor, and Mrs. 
Heilig were among the many recipients 
of gifts. 

The annual meeting was held on the 
evening of January 3. Reports showed 
all bills paid and a substantial balance 
on hand, and the budget for 1944 was 
adopted. All auxiliary organizations 
also reported balances on hand. 

Guy W. Van Fleet was elected presi- 
dent, Dr. Charles Shane vice-president, 
Mrs. Charles Kammerdiner secretary, 
Mrs. Melvin Chapman treasurer, Mrs. 
_ Roy Freed collector, and Mrs. Henry 
Grout and Mrs. Henry Dale trustees. 

An interesting report was that of the 
Girls’ Club, which has been under the 
direction of Miss Nellie Housden. Out 
of limited income the girls (average age 
about fourteen) sent $5.00 to the Clara 
Barton Home. A letter from a stranger 
also gave satisfaction. This contained 
a contribution in recognition of the cor- 


dial welcome he had received on visiting 
the church. 

The retiring president, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Kenney, who for the past two years has 
conducted the affairs of the church with 
efficiency, reported and recommended 
that the Religious Education Commit- 
tee, made possible by a clause in the 
bylaws, meet with the minister and 
president to appoint officers and teachers 
for the church school, subject to ap- 
proval of the church board. This would 
unify the church program. She also sug- 
gested that, where possible, the trustees 
become active committee chairmen, and 
that all officers, trustees and teachers 
subscribe to THe CuristiAn Leaver. 

Mr. Heilig, who has’ been minister 
since July, 1943, thanked the congrega- 
tion for its cordiality and co-operation. 


DR. GREENWAY’S YEAR OF WORK 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., at his annual parish meeting 
reported 602 parish calls, 30 marriages, 
29 births, 22 christenings, 47 funerals 
and 383 accessions to his church. ‘The 
Easter offering was $1,650.70, and the 
Christmas offering $1,264.60. The in- 
debtedness of the church in 1929 was 
$30,350. Now it is only $500. On 
Christmas Sunday, 1943, the morning 
attendance was 286, not counting 74 in 
the choir, and the afternoon attendance 
was also 286, with 69 additional in the 
choir. 

The clear profit from talents stands 
at $763.86 with amounts still coming in. 

The parish flag carries 158 blue and 
three gold stars. 


BEN HERSEY INSTALLED 


The installation of Rev. Benjamin 
Butler Hersey as minister of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York City, 
took place in the sanctuary of the church 
on Tuesday evening, January 18. Rev. 
John E. Wood of the Floral Park Uni- 
versalist church conducted the service, 
and the scripture lesson was read by 
Rev. James W. McKnight, minister of 
the Mt. Vernon United Church, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, D.D., of Syracuse, president of 
the Universalist Church of America, 
preached on “Thunder or the Voice of 


an Angel.” 
The charge to the minister was also 
given by Dr. Reamon, while Rev. 


Cornelius Greenway, D.D., of All Souls’ 
Universalist Church, Brooklyn, gave-the 
charge to the congregation. Rev. Fred C. 
Leining, D.D., superintendent of Uni- 
versalist churches in New York State, 
extended the right hand of fellowship 
and brought the greetings of the State 
Convention. 

Louis Annin Ames, president of the 
Board of Trustees of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, gave the official wel- 
come to the church and performed the 


act of installation, which was followed 
by the installation prayer offered by 
Rev. Raymond J. Baughan, minister of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Newark, 
N. J. Miss Alma Milstead, soloist of the 
church, sang the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
new minister pronounced the benediction. 

Following the service, a reception in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Hersey was held 
in the parish house. In the receiving 
line in addition to Mr. and Mrs. Hersey 
were Louis Annin Ames, Mrs. Samuel R. 
Eves, president of Ta Kala, the women’s 
organization of the church, Dr. Leining 
and Dr. Reamon. Mrs. Ringland F. 
Kilpatrick and Mrs. E. Willis Scott 
served tea. 

The installation committee was com- 
posed of Mrs. Samuel R. Eves, Mrs. 
Horace E. Fox, Miss Marguerite Smith, 
Louis Annin Ames, Charles Neal Barney, 
Ralph W. Carey, Charles 8. Chadwick, 
Ronald Kranebell, and Wallace M. 
Powers. 

Mr. Hersey’s previous pastorate was 
the Congress Square Church, Portland, 
Maine, where he remained eight and a 
half years. 
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LAWRENCE WOMEN’S 
JANUARY ACTIVITIES 


The women of the Lawrence, Mass., 
Universalist church held their January 
supper meeting on the 3rd in the vestry 
of the church. MHostesses were Mrs. 
Allen Battershill, chairman, Miss Georgie 
Batchelder, Mrs. Donald Bennink, Miss 
Grace Dennett, Mrs. Peter DeSilva, Miss 
Edith Edge, Miss Eva Russell, Mrs. 
Edna Rooks, Mrs. Harriet Sawyer and 
Mrs. Frank Sherman. 

Mrs. Luther Harris, first vice-presi- 
dent, presided at the business meeting in 
the absence of the president, Mrs. 
Charles A. Wyman. 

James Stott of Methuen showed 
colored stereopticon: slides of Northern 
Europe. 

Sewing meetings for the benefit of the 
local General Hospital were held on the 
afternoons of January 12 and 26 under 
direction of Mrs. Battershill. Mrs. 
Battershill is the daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. George Sargent, and the grand- 
daughter of the late Dr. William Gibbs, 


a former pastor of the Lawrence church. 


EVERETT WOMEN 
ACTIVE 


The Women’s Union of the Univer- 
salist church in Everett, Mass., devotes 
one day of each month to work on 
surgical dressmgs at the Red Cross 
Rooms. At the Union’s January 12th 
meeting, which was held at the church, 
the speaker was Prof. Alfred S. Cole 
of the Tufts School of Religion. His 
subject was “Humor and Pathos in the 
Early Universalist Movement.” That_ 
same evening the women served a 
chicken pie supper to 175 people. On 
Monday, January 17, they entertained 
the Friendly Circle of the Blind at the 
church. Mrs. Chester Brown had charge 
of the program. Mrs. Margaret Buck is. 
president of the Union. 

The Servicemen’s Guild meets fort- 
nightly to plan the mailing of two church 
publications—the Enlightener (Sunday 
bulletin) and the Cornerstone (church 
school paper issued monthly) —to those 
of the parish in the services. This young 
people’s group is also working on scrap- 
books for disabled veterans. 

This church participated in the union 
Thanksgiving service which was held in 
Grace Episcopal Church, its pastor, 
Rey. Frederic A. Mooney, assisting the 
rector in the celebration of communion. 

The January meeting of the teachers. 
and officers of the church school com- 
menced with the transaction of business. 
It was voted to send a copy of The Song 
of Our Syrian Guest, by William Allen 
Knight, to all those whose names are on: 
the church honor roll. It was reported 
that the school had responded gener-: 
ously to China Relief and Clara Barton 
Camp appeals. Business concluded, the 
rest of the evening was devoted to poetry. 
Miss Urmah Dolloff, chairman of the 
Board of Religious Education, read a 
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paper on the theory of poetry; Mrs. 
Charles §. Conant, superintendent of the 
Primary Department, spoke of the use 
of poetry in teaching small children and 
read poems for children; Mrs. Frederic 
A. Mooney read poems by Grace Noll 
Crowell, also a letter received by her 
a Mrs, Crowell telling how she came 
0 write poetry. Mrs. Mooney also read 
an original poem dedicated to her sons 
Frederic, Jr., and Richard now in the 
Coast Guard and Army, respectively. 
Ralph S$. Emerson, church school super- 
intendent, spoke of the difference be- 
tyeen philosophical and religious poetry. 
Refreshments were served by the hostess, 
Mrs. Charles §. Conant. 


A UNIVERSALIST POET 


Let no one say that the army life 
stifles the poetic urge. Take the case 
of Set. Daniel Smythe, now serving with 
the War Department General Staff at 
“The Pentagon,” who has: written at 
least 100 poems in the two and a half 
years he has been in the Army, prac- 
tically all of which have been published. 

Last year Sergeant Smythe wrote and 
placed fifty-nine poems, with the Wash- 
ington Post and the Evening Star taking 
about one-third of his output. 

Whereas Sergeant Smythe could have 
been called a nature poet before he 
entered the armed services, the major- 
ity of his recent poems have been 
about life in the seven army camps 
where he has’ served. He is now col- 
lecting these poems for a new book. 

Steep Acres, published last year by 
Anderson House, is a collection of na- 
ture poems written before the sergeant 
entered the Army. Many of these 
poems, which previously appeared in 
Seribner’s, the Yale Review, the Amer- 
tcan Mercury, the Saturday Review of 
Literature, Harper's, and other leading 
magazines, have won high praise from 
the critics—War Times, Washington. 


MARLBORO CHURCH 
REPORTS 


The Ladies’ Social Circle of the Marl- 
boro, Mass., church conducted two 
successful baked bean suppers and a 
rummage sale and during Christmas held 
its annual Christmas supper for its mem- 
bers. 


At the church school Christmas party ~ 


the sketch written by Miss Susan M. 
Andrews was presented. The officers 
and teachers were entertained at supper, 
after which there was a program and 
presentation of gifts. Money was re- 
ceived by the pastor, Rev. Arthur M. 
Soule, and his wife, and the superintend- 
ent of the school, George M. Moore. 
This church joined with the other 
Protestant churches of the city in 
observance of the Week of Prayer. Each 
church held a service, and each minister 
preached in a pulpit other than his own. 
James J. Lumsden, a member of the 
Men’s Club, received a gift prior to 
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YOUTH SUNDAY IN THE CHURCHES 


Ausurn, Marne. Youth Sunday was 
observed in this church on January 16, 
when Margaret Brown, copresident of 
the Senior U.Y.F., made the presenta- 
tion of a bookmark in memory of Horace 
J. Cook, “a leader of youth.” 

The theme of the day, “The Hope 
Within Us Burning,” was dealt with by 
Bertha Foss, Joan Campbell, Bud Lang- 
ley and Henry Hollis. 

Rey. Douglas Frazier, director of the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship, asked for 
the offertory, and the minister of the 
church, Rev. Albert C. Niles, pronounced 
the benediction. 

Bertha Foss said in part: 


“We are here today partly to make 
you acquainted with some of the 
activities of the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship, of which our local group is 
a part. ‘As Christian young people we 
realize that we can never fulfill our task 
unless we share the Christian message 
with others. In this way we will help 
to “Build Today for a Christian World.” ’ 
One of the projects of our national 
fellowship is summed up in the slogan, 
“Twice as much for others!’ Under the 
guidance of the Legion of the Cross pro- 
gram, which is under the direction of a 
former member of our group and vice- 
president of our denominational group, 
Weston A. Cate, Jr., we are trying to 
meet the precept of Jesus when he said, 
‘And whosoever shall compel thee to go 
a mile, go with him twain.’ ” 

Bud Langley said: 


“During the fifty-odd-year history of 
our denominational youth work almost 
$100,000 has been raised and expended 
for church extension and human service 
through the Legion of the Cross. Some 
of the recent projects which benefited 
from the Legion of the Cross grants were 
Jordan Neighborhood House at Suffolk, 
Va., the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic 
Girls at North Oxford, Mass., Friendly 


' House and the Nurse’s Mission in North 


Carolina, the Workshop at Outlaw’s 
Bridge, N. C., the Universalist Herald, 
and the International Religious Fellow- 
ship.” 

Joan Campbell added: 

“One other activity by which we keep 
‘The Hope Within Us Burning’ is the 


Men-in-Service Program in which we 
participate. Through this program the 
church keeps in touch with thousands 
of young men and women in the coun- 
try’s service. 

“Our own group has seen some of its 
finest members go off to serve our coun- 
try. They and others write how much 
they miss their home churches and they 
often express the hope that the church 
will keep strong and awake to the needs 
of the world.” 


Macuaras, Marine. Youth Sunday was 
observed here on January 16, when Miss 
Elayne Sinclair, a high-school freshman 
(niece of Rev. Thomas A. Sinclair of 
Canton, Mass.) conducted the service, 
assisted by seven other young people. 
The pastor, Rev. George C. Boorn, gave 
a talk, basing his remarks on the recent 
article of the late Dr. McCollester, “If 
I Were Sixteen.” 


Dersy Line, Vr. Youth Sunday was 
observed in this church on January 23. 
The High School Girls’ Class, of which 
Mrs. Myrtle Bacon is teacher, built the 
service around the theme, “The Hope 
Within Us Burning.” An almost life- 
size picture of Christ occupied the cen- 
tral position, with three white candles 
burning on each side. Dorothy Stetson 
opened the service with prayer. Anthems 
were sung by the Senior Girls’ Choir and 
the Junior Boys’ Choir and a duet by 
Judith and David Cargill. Gertrude 
Cargill read Dr. McCollester’s “If I 
Were Sixteen,” and Barbara Adams told 
the children’s story, “The Gift,” by 
Vivian T. Pomeroy. Two prose poems, 
“We Are Your Ancestors” and “We Are 
Your Descendants,” by Perey Hayward, 


were read by Beverly Adams and Alice 


Bashaw. The high point, the service of 
consecration, was led by Ellen Young, 
when young people brought gifts, money, 
beauty (a flowering plant), culture 
(books), and talent (a violin) to the 
altar and laid them beneath the picture 
of the Christ. Then a young boy placed 
a globe of the world and the service 
closed with the singing of the young 
people’s hymn, “We Would Be Build- 
ing.” The offering for the War Relief 
Fund amounted to $30. 


entering the Army. The annual cam- 
paign by the Men’s Club to raise money 
for the work of the Clara Barton Camp 
at North Oxford was very successful, the 
amount exceeding that of last year. 

A delegation from this church at- 
tended the Churchmanship Institute held 
at Framingham on January 9. 

On Wednesday, January 19, the 
annual meeting was held. Reports 
showed $300 more than the usual reduc- 
tion in indebtedness. Officers elected 
were: Moderator, Frank P. Thrasher; 
clerk, Louis E. Burness; treasurer, Miss 


Mabel A. Fernald; Prudential Commit- 
tee, George M. Moore, Mrs. George B. 
Herrick, Mrs. Eva M. Coxon, Harry W. 
Fay and Frank P. Thrasher. 

Mr. Soule has just completed his sixth 
year as minister of the church. 


CULTURAL AGREEMENT 


Venezuela and Chile have signed a 
new kind of pact—a cultural agreement 
which provides new stimulus to ex- 
changes of educational and cultural ma- 
terials and _ personalities. — Worldover 
Press. 
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ACTIVITIES AT MIDDLETOWN 


Forty-one members of the Universalist 
church of Middletown, N. Y., are serving 
with the armed forces. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive 


director of the General Sunday School - 


Association of the Universalist Church 
of America, spent the week end of Jan- 
uary 29 at the church, conferring with 
the church-school faculty and with the 
parish at large. 

The second annual School of Chris- 
tian Education started on the evening 
of January 31. This school is sponsored 
by the Middletown Cotineil of Churches 
and is held in the Baptist Community 
House. Courses are: “How the Bible 
Came to Be,” “How Christian Character 
Develops,” “Recreational Leadership,” 
and “How to Administer the Sunday 
Church School.” Teachers are Mrs. 
M. H. Dallman, Mrs. A. W. Mielke, Mrs. 
I. J. Domas, and Rev. I. J. Domas, pas- 
tor of the Universalist church, respec- 
tively. 


HORNELL CHURCH REPORTS 
INCREASED MEMBERSHIP 


Woodbury Memorial Church, Univer- 
salist, of Hornell, N. Y., on Christmas 
Sunday received ten people into fellow- 
ship, making a total of twenty-two re- 
ceived during 1943. This is an increase 
during the past two years of slightly 
over 200 per cent. 

A Leadership Training School, in 
which nine churches co-operated, was 
held in Woodbury Church with the pas- 
tor, Rev. Ellis E. Pierce, Th.D., acting 
as dean and instructor in New Testa- 
ment. Dr. Pierce has also been elected 
president of the local Kiwanis Club and 
chaplain of the city’s Common Council. 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


February 25 is World Day of Prayer. 


It is sponsored by the United Council of 
Church Women, in which the National 
Association of Universalist Women has 
membership. The theme is “And the 
Lord wondered that there was no inter- 
cessor.” i 
The following materials for a success- 
ful presentation of the theme may be 
obtained from Universalist Publishing 
House at 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8: 


The Call to Prayer, free. 

Poster (17 x 22 inches) , 5 cents. 

Worship Program—‘“And the Lord 
wondered that there was no intercessor” 
—2 cents each, $2.00 per 100. 

Handbook of Suggestions for Leaders, 
10 cents. 


On the committee preparing the 
service for the observance are two from 
China, three from Japan, one each from 
Germany and France, one American 
Indian and three Negroes. Different 
communions are represented. 

The National A.U.W. hopes that all 
Universalist women will take part in this 
observance, and advises that orders for 
materials be placed at once. 


FRATERS OF THE 
WAYSIDE INN 


The Fraters of the Wayside Inn, who 
have been meeting there since 1903, held 
their annual retreat January 23, 24, 25 
and 26. Prof, Max A. Kapp was prior. 
As for many years, Rev. Roger F. Etz 
was scribe. Of those active, he is the 
senior member now. Others present 
were: Beach of Worcester; Cummins, 
general superintendent; Frazier, director 
of the Youth Department; Gehr of Phila- 
delphia; Hersey of New York; Hoyt of 
Portland; Lobdell of Attleboro; Leining, 
New York superintendent; Leining of 
Braintree; Lalone, manager of the Pub- 
lishing House; Monbleau of Malden; 
Huntley of Cambridge; Parkhurst of 
Waltham; Ratcliff, Massachusetts super- 
intendent; Reamon, president of the 
Universalist Church of America; Rice of 
Arlington; Rose of Lynn; and Van 
Schaick, editor of Tum Leaver. 
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INSTITUTE OF WORLD 
AFFAIRS ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the Institute of World 
Affairs Association held’ in Medford, 
Mass., on December 28, Dr. Melvin H. 
Laatsch of Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio, was elected second vice- 
president, and Dr. James L. Tryon of 
Medford third vice-president. Dr. 
Arthur I. Andrews, president, announced 
a committee on organization for the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts as fol- 
lows: Dr. Tryon, chairman; Miss Flor- 
ence R. Kelly, Medford; Dr. Alfred C. 
Lane, Cambridge; Herbert O. Lewjs. 
Lowell; Miss Ellen T. Fitzgerald, Rock- 
land; Herbert E. Waters, Sterling; Mrs. 
Carol T. Restall, Melrose; Warren J- 
Guild, Arlington; and Mrs: Marion R. 
Callahan, Boston. 

Tentative plans were made for the 
tenth annual convention at Warner, 
N. H., and other business was trans- 
acted. 


LAWRENCE CHURCH’S ANNUAL REPORT 


At the annual meeting of the First 
Universalist Society of Lawrence, Mass., 
held January 14, Rev. Charles A. 
Wyman, pastor, reported that he had 
made 550 calls during the year. The 
three women’s organizations had been 
combined and made a unit of the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women. Eighty- 
five dollars was contributed to the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, twice as much as 
usual, 

During the year Mr. Wyman and Mr. 
Bennink searched the wills of donors of 
money. and, finding no obstacle, Mr. 
Wyman set in motion the plan for 
uniting the church and parish. The 
union began functioning at the annual 
meeting on January 14. 

Finding the church sadly in need of 
painting, Mr. Wyman called the men 
together and they refinished the entire 
basement, including the church school 
rooms. In order to complete the work 
Mr. Wyman stayed on the job all 
summer. This was done to save $1,000. 

After surveying the area of the church 
influence it was the conclusion of Mr. 
Wyman that the church must either set 
up a program for the neighborhood chil- 
dren and adults or face slow death. 
Mr. Wyman said that every sixth person 
was not now being influenced by church 
attendance or church school. 

Mr. Wyman reported on _ personal 
guidance work. He is at the church 
office (made out of a room formerly used 
to collect odds and ends) every morning 
from 10 am. to 12 noon. Over 100 
persons came for consultation on per- 
sonal problems. Seventy per cent were 
from outside the church group. 

During the year the church school was 
taken into the parish and became a 
department of religious education with 
the parish voting to underwrite the 


expense of instruction above income. 
A religious education committee was 
formed. Fourteen of the members at- 
tended the Northern New England 
School of Religion at Andover in August. 
Two persons went to Ferry Beach for 
instruction. In October and November 
a school was held in the church under 
the direction of Edwin A. Grimes, 
Massachusetts field worker. 

Clarence Pratt, a member of the 
church, had been asked to prepare plans 
for new construction. It will provide 
adequate space and working facilities for 
a real working, serving church. A finance 
committee of five was appointed. Funds 
will be raised by 1947 if possible, the 
100th anniversary of the founding of the 
society. Mr. Wyman reported that he 
had received, to date, bonds, memorial 
pledges and promises totaling about 
$2,000. The total estimate is $40,000. 

A Service Club was organized com- 
prised of the mothers, wives and near 
relatives of the men in the armed service. 
A memorial service was held on January 
2 for the first man to die for his country 
from the church, Pfc. Leonard Owen 
Farnsworth of the Marines. 
~ Each month a newssheet goes out to 
all the men in the service. 

Mr. Wyman has spoken several times 
over Radio Station WLAW and has had 


- the entire church service broadcast five 


times during the year. 
Twelve were taken into the church 
last year. There were nine christenings, 


‘thirteen funerals and six weddings. 


At the annual meeting Donald Ben- 
nink, a trustee of the Massachusetts 
Convention, was elected president of the 
corporation. 

The year ended with all bills paid and 
a small balance, even though the budget 
for the year had been exceeded by 
several hundred dollars. 
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SARAH L. W. EMMONS 


Sarah Laurie Wilson Emmons, wife of 
Rev. Charles H. Emmons, former vice- 
president of the Universalist Church of 
America, died Monday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 10, at the Hahnemann Hospital, 
Boston, following an illness of several 

ears’ duration. . 

Mrs. Emmons was born at Chester, 
Pa., the daughter of Joseph Osgood 
Wilson and Isabelle Cornog Wilson. 
Always progressive in spirit and action 
she was keenly interested in civic and 
cultural projects from girlhood. At the 
age of thirteen she became a charter 
member of the Delaware Historical Soci- 
ety in Chester. Later, during her resi- 
dence in Waltham, Mass., she was an 
active member of the Emerson-Browning 
Club and the First Universalist Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Emmons were married 
at Chester, December 11, 1907. There- 
after Mrs. Emmons actively assisted her 
husband in his several pastorates in 
Universalist churches at Portland, Maine; 
Portsmouth, N. H.; Junction City, Kan.; 
and Riverside, Calif. During these years 
Mrs. Emmons organized Camp Fire 
Girl units in Central Kansas and the 
Riverside, Calif., Preparedness League 
which in 1916 and 1917 trained citizens 
for national defense. She was a charter 
member of the Riverside Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, secretary of Com- 
munity Services, Long Beach, Calif., and 
for a time recreational director of the 
city. She was also chairman of the 
speakers’ bureau for Herbert Hoover’s 
primary campaign in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Since 1928, when Mr. Emmons joined 
the staff of the Universalist Church, 
Mrs. Emmons has lived in the Boston 
area, She was looking forward to going 
with her husband to the pastorate of the 
Orange church, but in December her 
illness became so acute that hospitaliza- 
tion was necessary. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Waterman Funeral Home, Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston. The officiating 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a.low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 


During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time, For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 

‘Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


j 


“ministers were Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 


Cambridge, Dr. George E. Leighton, 
Somerville, and Dr. George E. Huntley, 
Framingham. 

Besides her husband, Mrs. Emmons is 
survived by four sisters, Mrs. A. B. 
Geary of Wallingford, Pa., the Misses 
Mary and Josephine Wilson of . West 
Chester, Pa., and Mrs. Edward Lull 
Cochrane of Washington, D. C. 


PROPOSED MERGER 
AT LOWELL 


At its annual meeting, Grace Univer- 
salist Parish of Lowell, Mass., voted 
unanimously to invite the First Univer- 
salist Society in Lowell to merge with it 
legally to form a new corporation. 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
TO SERVE Y.W.C.A. 


Mrs. Isaac Smith, wife of the pastor 
of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Meri- 
den, Conn., has been elected president of 
the Y.W.C.A. of Meriden. She has been 
vice-president for the past two years and 
chairman of the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee. 

On the slate of officers for the 
Y.W.C.A. are four other women of St. 
Paul’s church: Mrs. George Marble, 
Mrs. Herbert Mills, Mis. Kenneth Pierce 
and Mrs. David Smith. 


WINTER INSTITUTE OF 
SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The Winter Institute of the Univer- 
salist Sabbath School Union was held 
at the Universalist church in Medford, 
Mass., on Saturday, January 15. About 
seventy people registered. 

The afternoon session opened with an 
address by Mrs. Robert Chandler of 
Weston, Mass., formerly a missionary in 
Tientsin, China, on “Brotherhood.” 

At four o’clock two conferences were 
held. One, on “Children Learn About 
Their Neighbors,’ was conducted by 
Miss Marion Brawn, director of reli- 
gious education in the First Baptist 
Church of Melrose, Mass., and the other, 


-on “Youth Learns About Its Neighbors,” 


was conducted by Miss Alice Harrison, 
director of religious education in the 
Lynn, Mass., Universalist church. 

Supper was served under the supervi- 
sion of Mrs. Maude Souter, following 
which Miss Margaret Winchester of the 
staff of the G.S.S.A. at Headquarters 
spoke of her recent visit to Jordan 
Neighborhood House in Suffolk, Va. 

Later a worship service was conducted 
by Miss Dorothy Etz in the auditorium 
of the church, and then there was an 
address on “Racism” by Rabbi Beryl 
Cohon of Temple Sinai in Brookline, 
Mass. Rabbi Cohon explained the 
theories of racism advanced by the 
Nazis, and said they were in direct 
opposition to the teachings of both 
Christians and Jews. 
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LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


Literature and Theology in Early New Eng- 
land; the literary background of colonial 
religious writers; their methods and stand- 
ards, and their contribution to later tra- 
dition. 


Mar. 6—The Background: The Golden 
Age of English Religious Literature. Mar. 
13—The Problem'of the Religious Writer 
in Colonial New England. Mar. 20—Religion 
and History in New England Colonial 
Literature. Mar. 27—Religion and the Indi- 
vidual in New England Colonial Literature. 
Apr. 3—Religion and Poetry in New Eng- 
land Colonial Literature. Apr. 10—The 
Legacy of New England Colonial Literature. 


KENNETH BALLARD MURDOCK 
PH.D., LITT.D., L.H.D., LL.D. 


FRANCIS LEE HIGGINSON, Professor of 
English Literature at Harvard University 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required 


SERVICEMEN CONTINUE 
CHURCH PLEDGE 


Five members of the First Universalist 
Parish of Salem, Mass., send their church 
pledge money back home regularly from 
all quarters of the globe. Some of these 
men have been abroad for more than 
two years. 


BIG SEASON PLANNED 
FOR FERRY BEACH 


A nine-week program for the Ferry 
Beach season was adopted by the Board 
of Directors of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association at a meeting in Boston, Jan- 
uary 21. Use of the facilities by two 
large groups of Unitarians and the 
inauguration of a camp for Universalist 
boys and girls of junior-high age will 
make the season a notable one. 

The calendar is as follows: June 24- 


‘July 1, Universalist Youth Institute; 


July 1-8, Unitarian Youth Conference 
and National Convention; July 8-15, 
Universalist Religious Education Insti- 
tute; July 15-22, Unitarian Religious 
Education Institute; July 22-29, Family 
Fellowship Week; July 29-August 5, In- 
stitute of Churchmanship; August 5-12, 
Institute of International Relations; 
August 12-26, Junior High Camp for 
Boys and Girls. 

Further details of these important 
events will appear in the next issue 
of Tue Lraper. 


IN DERBY LINE, VERMONT 


Reports at the annual meeting of the 
Universalist church in Derby Line, Vt., 
held recently, showed a successful year 
just closed and prospects good for the 
year ahead. During the year a serv- 
ice roll was placed in the church—it 
contains thirty-two names; new hymnals 
were purchased; and Christian, American 
and Canadian flags were presented for 
the sanctuary. 

Christmas 
tended. 


services were well at- 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 

' Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pré-Engirfeering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 
To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Muuarp H. Jenoxs, President 
Haro. E. B. Spricut, Dean 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments 
For announcement and aioe 


address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


STOCKTON CHURCH HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Thirty men of the Universalist church 
of Stockton, Ill., under the direction 
of John Tingle, cooked and served supper 
at the annual meeting of the church 
held on January 9. Nearly 100 people 
attended. Officers were re-elected. Roy 
Gage is moderator, Bessie Tiffany clerk, 
John Tingle treasurer, and Mrs. J. 
Stewart superintendent of the Sunday 
school. The budget was balanced, and 
prospects are good for the new year. 
A parish paper and post office mission 
have been started, and subscriptions 
have been obtained for Tae CurisTran 
Leaver. Universalist literature is dis- 
played on two tables every Sunday, and 
is free to the public. The Public Li- 
brary carries Tae Leaver. 


MISS ANSELL ENGAGED 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Ansell of 
Dexter, Maine, announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Mary Isabel, to 
Pfe. Stephen L. Jacobs, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred W. Jacobs of Hingham, 
Mass. 

Miss Ansell is a senior at the Uni- 
versity of Maine and a member of Chi 
Omega Sorority. Pfc. Jacobs, who is a 
member of the class of 1944 at the uni- 
versity, was recently stationed at the 
university and is now assigned to the 
Officer Candidate School at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. 

Miss Ansell is active in the Univer- 
salist church of Dexter. 


NEWS FROM MADRID 

The amazing news comes from Spain, 
via Geneva, that the Spanish Protestant 
congregation of Madrid, despite the 
present precarious conditions, has ac- 
tually been growing, twenty-six new 
members having been added in 1943. The 
Sunday school is well attended, although 
otherwise all Protestant schools are still 
closed—Central Bureau for European 
Interchurch Aid. 


PERSONALS 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick N. Allen of 
Portland, Maine, announce the birth of 
Margaret Ann, December 14. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen are active in Uni- 
versalist youth circles. Mrs. Allen, the 
former Ann Myers, was, prior to her 
marriage, office secretary of the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship at Head- 
quarters. 


Rev. Charles R. Joy, S.T.D., an 
executive director of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, sailed recently for 
England, but his ship, after losing all 
its lifeboats halfway across, was forced 
back. Dr. Joy for the time being is at 
his office at 25 Beacon Street. 

Rev. Otis R. Rice. of St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal, New York, lectured at Yale on “The 
Minister’s Relation to the Alcoholic or 
Pastoral Counseling of the Inebriate.” 
A recent issue of the Voice, a magazine 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


of the Methodist Church, published this 


useful address. 


A daughter, Susan, was born to Rev. 
and .Mrs. Harold James Wright of 
Auburn, N. Y., on December 23. 


Rev. Donald K. Evans of Chicago, IIl., 
has been appointed a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
Church of America, to take the place of 
Capt. Paul E. Herschel, who has resigned 
as his duties in military service prevent 
him from serving actively. 


Stanley, youngest son of Rey. and 
Mrs. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, 
Ohio, underwent an operation in Berke- 
ley, Calif., recently. Mr. Kellerman’s 
only surviving brother, eighty-two years 
of age, also is in hospital at Ft. Scott, 
Kan., suffering from a stomach ailment. 


Llewellyn Jones, formerly editor of 
the Christian Register, recently trans- 
lated from the Swedish Some Commen- 
taries Upon “The Waste Land” by Eric 
Mesterton, and the translation has been 
published in book form by the Argus 
Book Shop, Inc.; of Chicago. 


Stanley Rowland, well known in years 
past to all visitors to Ferry Beach, is 
now a lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve. He is stationed 
in San Francisco, and has been joined 
by Mrs. Rowland and daughter. 


Jackson Kendall, son of Mrs, B. O. 
Kendall of Catalina Island, and a mem- 
ber of Throop Memorial Church, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., has been promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel in: the U. S. 
Army. 


Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woon- 
socket, R. I., is recovering from a serious 
illness. 


Obituary 
ANDREW F. JOHNSON 


Andrew F. Johnson died the latter part 
of December at his home in Gray, Maine, at 
the age of eighty-nine years. 

Mr. Johnson went to Gray as a youth, 
where he learned how to manufacture car- 
riages and sleighs. In 1892, he joined the 
staff of the Technical School for Carriage 
and Automobile Draftsmen and Mechanics 
in New York. While there he instructed the 
Fisher brothers and others prominent in the 
automobile designing business. His wife died 
in 1918 in New York. He brought her body 
to Gray, her native town, for burial and 
then organized the correspondence school for 
automobile designing which he conducted 
successfully up to the time of his death. 

Mr. Johnson was a stanch Universalist 
and had sung in the Gray church choir. He 
also wrote the words and music of several 
songs—religious, sentimental and patriotic. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rey. 
Harry Eben Townsend, D.D., minister of 
the Westbrook, Maine, Universalist church. 
Burial was in Gray Cemetery. 


FEBRUARY 5, 1944 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

Accepted William W. Cromie (lic.) on 
letter of transfer from Massachusetts (as of 
September 28, 1943). 
| Accepted Rey. Fred H. Miller and Rev. 
Milton Muder on letter of transfer from 
Vermont. 

Noted death of William W. Cromie of 
Portsmouth, November 22, 1943. 

Noted death of Dr. Lee S. McCollester of 
Claremont, December 26, 1943. 

Granted one-year license for ordained 
clergymen to Rev. John Robert Gee, Win- 
chester; Rev. Ernest R. Calvert, Newfields; 
Rev. Marshall Eck, Marlboro; and Rev. 
Myles Blanchard, Westmoreland. 

J. Wayne Hasxetn, Secretary 


MAINE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, D.D., received 
on transfer from Vermont January 12, 1944. 
G. W. Stas, Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Transferred Warren B. Lovejoy to New 
York, Matthias Heilig to Iowa. 
Hersert E. Benton, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Granted license as an ordained clergyman 
to Rev. Rolland P. Rice, 8.T.D. 

Transferred Dana E. Klotzle to Vermont. 

Transferred Lyman I. Achenbach to North 
Carolina. 

Granted dual fellowship to Dana M. 
Greeley, subject to approval of Central Com- 
mittee. 

Granted dual fellowship to Richard B, 
Gibbs, subject to approval of Central Com- 
mittee. 

Granted one-year license to Frederick L. 
Harrison. 

Granted one-year license to Gordon Mc- 
Keeman. 

Noted death of Samuel G. Dunham on 
December 28, 1943. 

Cart A. Hemps., Secretary 


LENTEN READING LIST 


CONTEMPORARY THINKING ABOUT JESUS 


$3.50 
Thomas S. Kepler 


An anthology of interpretations, all from modern Chris- 
tian scholarship, of the gospels of Jesus. It calls for, 
and will reward, thoughtful reading. 


CHRISTIAN BEHAVIOR 


Wat eeee Gu oaLewise + L:00 


A pungent inquiry into a Christian ethic in our times. 


ON BEGINNING FROM WITHIN 


Douglas V. Steere 1.50 


Insights and suggestions for developing inner spiritual 


resources. 


IN QUEST OF A KINGDOM 


Leslie D. Weatherhead 2.00 


The Kingdom of God in the Parables of Jesus. 


LENTEN DEVOTIONS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


. 2 cents 
Rev. W. Carl Calhoun 


THOUGHTS OF oe FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AT 
EASTER TIME 


A Children’s Fellowship of Prayer 


THE APOSTLE . 


Singlecopy 15 cents 
25 or more copies 13.cents 


Sholem Asch 3.00 


A novel based on the Life of St. Paul. 


THE ROBE 


. Lloyd C. Douglas 2.75 


The story of the soldier he tossed for Christ’s robe and won. 


For sale by 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 BEACON STREET, Boston 8, Mass. 
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CHAPIN HOME 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Sunday services. Second and fourth Sun- 

days. 3:30 p. m. 
* * * 

February 13: Rev. Frederick R. Tiffany, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

February 27: Rev. Howard V. Ross, D.D., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

March 12: Rey. 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 

March 26: Rev. 
New York, N. Y. 


April 9: Communion service—Rev. Henry 
R. Rose, D.D., Newark, N. J. 


Allison J. MacRury, 


Benjamin B. Hersey, 


KING’S CHAPEL 

WEEKDAY SERVICES 

January to April, 1944. 

Monday at twelve o’clock: Organ music. 

Tuesday through Friday at twelve o’clock: 
Worship sermon. 


He * 


February 8-11: Dean Lynn Harold Hough, 
D.D., Drew Theological Seminary, Madi- 
son, N. J. 

February 15-18: Rey. John H. Lathrop, D.D., 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
February 22: No service on account of the 

holiday. 

February 23, Ash Wednesday: Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, D.D. 

February 24 and 25: Rev. Samuel M. Lind- 
say, D.D., Brookline, Mass., Baptist 
church. 5 

February 29-March 3: Rev. Samuel Davies, 
Ph.D., Moderator, Synod of the Maritime 
Provinces, Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

March 7 and 8: Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, 
D.D., Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

March 9 and 10: Rev. Burns Chalmers, D.D., 
Chaplain, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

March 14-17: Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, 
D.D., Broadway Tabernacle Church, New 
York. 

March 21: Rev. Walton E. Cole, Second 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

March 22-24: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, 
D.D., South Church, Springfield, Mass. 

March 28-31: Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 


* * * 


Holy Week 

In Holy Week, Monday through Friday, 
April 3-7, inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
D.D., minister of King’s Chapel, will preach 
at the noon services. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p.m. 
every day during Holy Week except Satur- 
day. 

* * * 
April 11-14: Prof. Basil Mathews, Oxford 
and Boston Universities. 
April 18-21: Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, DD., 

First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
April 25-28: Rev. Robert M. Bartlett, D.D., 

Plymouth Congregational Church, Lansing, 
- Mich. : 
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Ready Now 


THE PRICE 
OF FREEDOM 


LENTEN MANUAL 
1944, 


Prepared by 
DR. EDSON RUSSELL MILES 


The daily meditations of this booklet are 
based on selected statements of sages and 
prophets who in earlier times proclaimed free- 
dom, and, more especially, they are based on 
the implications of the four freedoms: free- 
dom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom 
from want, and freedom from fear. 


The aim is not merely to reaffirm the im- 
portance and the necessity of freedom but, 
under the guidance of a free spirit of inquiry, 
to give recognition to the limitations and the 
disciplines freedom imposes upon those who 
would have it serve as a constructive force in 


the building of a universal Kingdom of Good 
Will. 


To ensure delivery on time 
orders should be placed at once 


PRICE— Single Copy { 4 cents each in lots of 6 to 50 


31% cents each in lots of 50 or more 


5 Cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 BEACON STREET 


Order Promptly 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER — 


Crackling 


“Our new teacher isn’t very - nice; 
Mummie.” 

“Why not, dear?” 

“She talks about nothing but 
common denominations and vulgar fac- 
tions.”—Public Opinion. 


A canny laird of Lanarkshire was ac- 
costed by a friend who wanted to bor- 
row twenty pounds. 

“I need twenty pounds,” said the 
applicant. “If ye'll be guid enough to 
take ma note yell hae yere money back 
again in three months frae the day.” 

“Nae, Donald,” was the reply, “I 


canna do it.” 


“But ye hae often done the like for 
yere friends,” protested the other. 

“Nae, mon, I canna obleege ye.” 

“But—” 

“Will ye listen to me, Donald,” said 
the canny laird. “As soon‘as I took yere 


‘note ye’d draw the twenty pounds, 


wouldn’t ye noo?” 

Donald admitted that he would. 

“T ken ye weel, Donald,” continued the 
laird, “and I ken that in three months 
ye’d nae be ready to pay me ma money. 
Then ye ken we'd quarrel. But if we're - 
to quarrel, Donald, I’d rather do it 
noo while I still hae ma twenty pounds 
in ma pocket.”—Wall Street Journal. 


Laborer: I dug this hole where I was 
told to and began to put the dirt back 
like I was supposed to. But all the 
dirt won’t go in. What’ll I do? 

The supervisor pondered, and then 
said: “I have it. There’s only one thing 
to do. You'll have to dig the hole 
deeper.”—Eachange. 


He (at the movies): Can you see 
all right? 

She: Yes. 

He: Is there a draft on you? 

She: No. : 
- He: Is your seat comfortable? 

She: Yes. 

He: Will you change places with me? 
—Yale Record. 


A correspondent in a Southern paper 
says: ; 

All know where heaven is. Some make 
like they don’t know where hell is. Hell 
is only three miles down under the 
earth. It is a lake of fire and brim- 
stone. In some places it is five miles 
down to hell. In other places it is 
eight, miles down to hell. But the fire 
and brimstone is' the same at all points. 


Teacher: There are direct and indirect 
taxes. Give me an example of indirect 
taxation. 

Pupil: The dog tax, sir. 

Teacher: How is that? 

Pupil: The dog does not have to pay. 
—Los Angeles Times. 


